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call HERTZ. 


to 


reserve a oar 



Hertz Rent A Car is the one— the one rent a car service that serves the whole 
wide world! Just call and tell us where you’re going. We’ll do the rest. We’ll 
see to it that a new Hertz car is waiting to meet your plane, train or ship any- 
u'here. That’s The Hertz Idea. Hertz rents beautiful new Chevrolet Impalas, 
Bel Airs and other cars you like to drive. And remember this. You’ll 
prefer Hertz “Rent it here . . . Leave it there” service, because Hertz serves 
more cities by far (hundreds more cities) where you can rent, leave and make 
reservations for a car. Next trip, call your local Hertz office or travel agent to 
reserve a car and have it waiting for you wherever in the world you’re going! 


More people by far... use 

HERTZ 

Rent a car 


Jlertt Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. 




Ski instructor Neil Robinson has a hair prohlnn licatiim. That’s u In' N‘cil uses \‘italis -. It picvnits clrv- 

even t<)U‘j;Ii(.T than \'ours. lli ’'' oiitilooi'-s all (.lay, \ cr- ness, taim-s oven iho wildest hair . . . n eroase. 

inoiit siin and w iiuls clrv out his hair, gi\r' it a terrific Vitalis lias the g/'owsc’h’.s-.y grooming disoo\erv. 



Noil Robinson licked his Iiair |)roblein with 
\ ilalis. So can voii. I'se \'italis everv morn- 
ing and keep vour hair neat all dav u ithoiit 
grease. And \’ttalis has a special iion-drving 


alcohol fonimla that fights emharr.issing 
daiidrull, prosides woiidertni protection 
against dr\' hair and scalp. Trv a bottle of 
^'itaJis' and see for ionrself! 


Keep your hair neat 
all day without grease 

. . . and prevent dryness, too ! 


■ V 

l. ■ 

"italis ' 



A 

White glove test 
proves difference: 
VileliswithV-7,the 
grcaseless groom- 

VHoIIs 


ing discovery won't 
rub off or stain the 
way leading creams 
and oils do. 
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Exciting offer to new members 
of the RCA VICTOR 
POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 

A 5-ALBUM 
SET OF SWING 
CLASSICS 

for only 

nTtionally adverti^e^ 

PRICES TOTAL UP TO S19.9o| 


, . . if you ogree to buy five albums from the Club during the 
next twelve months from at least 100 to be made available 



r’puK px<'iUn«: new plan- under llic din-i liiui nf llic llook-of-llie- 
J I'lnl). I'ji.iMr- wiu In li.nc nil lafi a tarii'ly of pnpuJar 

imi-ir Inr lainiU fun ami ha;i[>i(‘r parlies . . . ami al an immeiisr 
sating. Muii'ia cr. uncc and fur all. it lakes liew ildermcnt nut uf 
liuilding siic-li a \u-ll-l.alan< eii < olleeliun. You pay for less for 
albums this way tlian if ><.u Inn lliem liaplia/aicHx . l or example, 
the extraui'dinai'N intiiidneinrs oiler deserilied aliovc cun represent 
an appro\imal<‘ dd'./'r 'a\in” in )uur lirsl vear of niemliersliip. 
riiei'eaflcr. llirnu^li the [{ecord-Dixidetid Plan, you con 

continue to save up to of ilie mamifartunn’s nationally 

adverfi.-ed [irire. \iTer hininp tin* five allnim.' railed for in lliis 
oiler, you "ill receive a free 12-iiudi 33'.> li.P.NI. alhiim. ^\illi a 
.• ad\iTti'i'd price of at lea^t for everv t"o albums 

1 Irnin llic Pluli. A wide choice of RCAVtCTOR albums 
[ch month. ()n<‘ "ill be siiielinl oul as the 
mb. If you "ant it. you dn nothin':; it \ 
to vnii autnmalieullv. if you prefer one of the ■ 
notiiiiif: at all in anv nioiith — you can inuke you 
a simple form al"avs provided. You fiav the nationallv adv.Ttiaed 
prire-usually at limes Sl.y»‘(p)us a smajj' charge for 

postage and haiiilling). 


THEY ARE THE 



iiliillisSiiSig 



.x'k'k'k'k'k'k ■k'k-k-k'k-k'k-k-k-k 


TOMMY DORSEY 



The great Dorsey group of the 
late Pl.'tfls and early Ri.s jdauiig 
their biggest hits, Feutiiring 
Frank Sinalra. HniuM lterig.in. 
.1(1 Slafl'oni with The Pied Pipers. 
12 -'•eleelion.', including Muric, 
Star Dust. I'll \nrrSniilr dgniVi, 
SiHif! oj luiJiii. O/uj.s Y«. J. 


★ ★ TA -A- .-r - X ★ 


GLENN MILLER 


-Miller's ImC'I. inehuline Tfon/i- 
lif'lil .Sirrrinilf. hi i/ip Mrxiff. Tux- 
edit Junction. Striii/r of Peurh, 
.-IntcriVn/i Pnfnd. f,fff/e fimnn 
Jup.iil. Louis Rliics. Pennsylvania 
^.3(XH). {VveCota Cialin) Kala- 
mazoo. Iluuliirr Bluff". Farctvcil 
Blurs, Kiiif: Porter Stomp. 



BENNY GOODMAN 



The* King. In- liand and (,)iiarlet. 
at their s"inging best in U 
masterjiif-ee.s; vi iih Krupa.llanip- 
ton. et<'. Siiif! Ship .Sinp. One 
o'clock- Jump, imi the .-Inprls 
Sinp. Stompin' at the Sa, ov. Kinp 
Porter's Stomp, iiupic Call Hap, 
ele. The original \cr-ions. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 



Duk(“ s all-linie best band 
P)ll)-I2. "itb Hodges. Wehsleri 
Itiaiilon.Steiyarl. Williams. Gir- 
ncv.lvie.Vnderson.llerl.Jenries. 
16 lune.s. ineluding " ’Praia, 
i Got h Hud. Perdido. r.ollna Pail 
Tbil/i Sfriii. Blue .‘serpe. Plamiap 
.Su ord. Hm-ks in .\h Bed. 


A' ★★★★★★★ 

ARTIE SHAW 


hand- m 12 hi-iorwoiakirig hits 
recorded in |u:i«.}:t. Jnrlu.les 
Bepin the Brpuinr, Mphimnre, 
Freac.d. Star Dust. Danciap in the 
Dark. 'Vr.mptation. Indian Love 
Call, ill the Thinps You Are. 
Serenade to a Sat ape. etc. 
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Conr: Anily Rnlhyuh 


This hashful smile belongs to 
the finest hockey player the 
New York Rangers have had 
in years. For the story of 
Andy Bathgate’s spectacular 
ascension, turn to page 26. 

PhotoyraphbyJohnG. Zimmtrman 


Next week 

SPORTS 

ILLLISTli^TED 



► In startling winter color, 
Toni Fris.sell photographs 
Movie Magnate Hal Roach 
(flhom and friends gunning 
for pheasant in a magnilicent 
Nevada mountain preserve. 


► Bob Pettit of the cham- 
pionship St. Louis Hawks is a 
profes-sional basketball play- 
er of rare skills. Four pages 
of remarkable sepuence pho- 
tographs demonstrate why. 


^ Prettiest und most unusual 
corporation president in the 
I'.S.. Swimmer Ksiher Wil- 
liams introduces the latest in 
modern living u portalilo 
pool for your own backyard. 


SPORTS lU.fSTIlATKD puK- 
lished weekly hy TI.MK Inr„ 
No. Michigiin Ave.. Chicago 
11. III. This iasuf is pulilished 
in a .Nalionai, Eastern. Mid- 
weslorn. and West t.'uasl edi- 
lion. Second-class iK>stBgc jKiid 
ai Chicago. III. and at addition- 
al mniling olficcs. Suhscriplion: 
I'.S. 4 Canada $7. .'50 one year. 



SFOI^TS ~- 
ILLLISTI^ATED 


Contents 

JANfAUY 12. 1959 Volunu 10, Number t 


8 Red Icemen Come. See and Conquer 

The fiuK/tian hockey learn gels Us American invasion 
off lo a rousing slarl. liy Robert Boyle 

10 Chief into Superchief 

Tennis eminence comes to Alex Olmedo os he wins 
the Davis Cup for America. Bill Talbert reports 

12 How Basketball Looks under Glass 

Photographer Hy Peskin shvirs what a basketball 
game looks like from behind the backboard 

21 Ready, U.S.? Ready, Peru? 

The C.S. earned the Pnris Cup, but let’s send it 
lo Peru on a Good Xeiyhbor exhibition 

22 The Picture to Beat in 1959 

Golfer and gallery are caught in a memorable 
mouth-o}>en picture at the Los Angeles Open 

26 A Long, Cold Road to Fame 

From the uiniry rinks of his boyhood Andy Bath- 
gate has rlivibcd lo the heights of hockey 

34 All Hail to the Ladies 

At the bridge nationals in Detroit, Charles Goren 
tells hair Mrs. Sylvia Stein won top honors 

46 Designing Fashion Queen 

The exotic styles of Polly [{oniburg have spread 
her fame far beyond her native Bermuda 

50 Classic Hunt of Ireland 

Toni Frissell photographs and Tann i\Vri7/r describes 
some hard rides to hounds in the Emerald Isle 


The depaHments 


5 Scoreboard 

5 Coming Events 

6 Basketball’s Week 

17 Events &. Discoveries 
22 Wonderful World 
32 Food 

34 Charles Goren 


37 Ski Tip 

38 On P'ield and Campus 
40 Golf 

46 Sporting Look 
57 19th Hole 
60 Fat on the Back 


AcknovUJymtnit on paji S 


e 19S9 BV TIMB INC. AI.L RIGHTS RKSgRVRD 


RErRODUtTinv WITHOUT PeRtll5»IOS‘ IS .STKICTLV PROHIIIITED 



MEMO f)vm the publishe) 


new 


for the raan 
who smokes 
for pleasure 



TREXD 


MiM' 


LITTLE CIGARS 
BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 


1 1 > on vnjnx .'iiiokinj: . . . iIkmi ymi'H iji) 

l<)rTI{KM)S — tlif iifwcsj iilca in snink- 
iii‘:[>lca<iir(‘.‘i'lu’y’ri* mild, tin'll* iw, fully 
siitij*f\inf; — Ix'caiisvTRKNDS iin- l(K)'f 
c'i;:ar loliarros clnar [liniufjli. itii'lu.liii*' 
llu- iiiiiinrm tolia*'*'*! nru[>[KT. A friilv 
mvanliiif: j«iiuikf — vet you nerd unt in- 
li'ilr to I'll joy liirm. Try I'M I'iNDS. loilavl 



Free TREND cigar holder 
included in every carton 


A ny resemblance lietween hunting 
.. and fishing and the preparation 
and presentation of food is not in the 
least bit coincidental. Sports Ii.i.us- 
TRATKD has often enjoyed saying so— 
with, for example, recipes for a wild 
turkey dinner iSI, Dec. 2.‘b ’.57) or 
Colorado mountain trout a la Eisen- 
hower ' Dec. 2r>, ’ooi. 

In a sports setting these days, how- 
ever, there seems much more to the 
subject of food than that. For a zest- 
ful. tasteful change lias lately taken 
place. As sport has become an increas- 
ing part of contemporary living, its 
connection with other aspects of the 
new life has grown closer. One aspect, 
easy to recognize, is good eating. Fre- 
quently today it's not easy to tell 
when the well-prepared picnic ends 
and the game begins. Every golf 
course has 19 holes. And dinner at the 
lodge after skiing has added convivi- 
ality when the fare is fine. 

To make it finer and report its pres- 
ent e.xcellence, Sr*ORTS Illustr.atkp 
recently initiated a weekly feature. 
It is dedicated to the proposition that 
good fooil and good sports go togeth- 
er. Sports Illustratkd has already 
served up. along this line, quail, steak, 
lobster and venison at their tooth- 
some best. 

This week the specialty is the al- 
ways seasonable and seasoned chicken 
curry. It lets me make another im- 
portant point about our new depart- 
ment. The significance of curry in 
sport, so far as I know, is small. In 
this case the recipe happens to come 
from a man who is foremost a chef 



OAHL-WOLFE AND MASON 


and formerly a cycling champion. 
But it appears in these pages because 
it’s good to eat: it helps to make a 
sportsman's life more enjoyable than 
it already is. 

Head chef for Sports I[,ll'STRAted, 
and writer of the weekly column, i.s 
Mary Frost Mahon, whose reputa- 
tion as editor and author of articles 
and books on food is nationally emi- 
nent. Her picture-taking colleague is 
Louise Dahl-Wolfe, one of the world’s 
great photographers, who gladly ad- 
mits to having spent as much time 
over a stove as behind a camera. 

'I’heir heailquarters are located in 
Mrs. Dahl-Wolfe’s studio in mid- 
town Manhattan. It has a kitchen, 
in which the recipes you will find in 
Si'fiKTs iLLU.STRATKi) are tested, tast- 
ed and, when they call for it. toasted. 
In the jiicture above you see our 
sisters of the skillet at their enviable 
and savory work. 




SI.IB5CRIPTION RATES I' > .111*1 l'>. I’<>5Sc»sn*n». cxcrpl llHWiiii and Al.inlca. 1 yr. $7.5(1 

.\.i ra.iio.i» to and II.IW411- 1 yr. SliiOd All ..Ukt -.uWniiii.mv 1 yr SIDOO 

SUBSCRIPTION CORRESPONDENCE MIIKIS ILLl'SIRMII' .5-1(1 .MlllligUIl .\vr. CIlilJK*- H. Ill 

I huiiuf I'l BiJdrt-y* Ti;iiuir*r» (lirfr uwl.-' initin- I'lrjM- n.imc lujuuiinf ^uinl (uniiK^aildrcS!. l.tlicl ii.im 

old ‘ '• 

lOITORIAk A AOVERTISINS CORRESPONDENCE M'OUIS 1I.L1 MU.VII II. ‘I Km kflrllrr 1*1.12.1, N V 2» N V 


lli.w.ird Ul-Ifk; 
l> W Uriiiiit).iusti: 
(■4rl»oti. Grov. 

I^..llc Jr , 1*. i i*rrn 


c. I’rpjidciu. Roy K. I...rspii; Fueiutivc I’tc-siUnil for l’llbIl^lllMi;. 

|■r^••l>l<'lll .iml 1 ttr.i-uriT C'lx.irlM I. Slilliiian: Vifi* I’rcsidnit oiid N** rpi.irv 
■•hlciiii- Rdit^r K. liakr-i. ticniurd linnx*!. Clay Buckliout, .\rii<i!i| 
w ll,i*kfll, C 1» J4ik!-)n. J. Kdxv.ird Kins. JxniM A. Liiirn. K.iiid, Ii 
.loll C. I’lillrii Jr.; Conip(Tolk'r 4nd .\s»is(4iit secretary. Joliii I'. Il.ircev 


SPOHTk II.I.lJ.ITRATEl* Jiinilllrn 1 
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Jinnuj ■] email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Whdt is the 
most exacting kind of skiing? 



ART DEVLIN 

Luke IHarid, N.Y. 
['oHr-lime lutUonnl 
c/iajnpton 


Jumping. Timo is thr only thing that 
matters in the othor t-%onis, whereas in 
jumping, you are judged by style and dis- 
tance. Style is Just as impisrlant as dis- 
tance, and a skier can have the longest 
jumps an<l still lose. 



MRS. SALLY PABST 

Manchctiler, V7. 

Wife of liromUij area 
owner 


The sl!i!<iin, the giant slalom and the 
jumping event, of course, all re<|uirp skill 
hut the slalom is the most exacting. It's 
practically precision all the way. The 
giant slalom is more of a contr(jtled down- 
hill with the gates farther apart. 


ALTON C. MELVILLE 

Sail Luke Cil)/, Utah 
rreKidnil, S'ational 
Ski 


Although the downhill is the most daring, 
the slalom is the most exacting because 
it requires mtjfe rhythm, timing, techni- 
cal skill and strength. Jumping is second 
from the viewpoint of skill, and the cross- 
country the most exacting for endurance. 

continued 




Bright new luxuries make every moment a spark- 
ling memory with champagne, choice of entree, 
a host of extras on Delta DC-7’s non-stop to 

MIAMI • NEW ORLEANS 

onerlopfo HOUSTON 



Subslilule ■■Slicnnan" for Ainba.ssador (above) and you’ve 
covered two of the hotels more knowing Chicago visitors 
want to be taken to. Hotel Sherman, greatest in the Loop. 
Hotels Amhassador, smartest on the Gold Coast. Hither 
way you turn, you arc in the finest company. 







CHlCAfif) rut: SHERMAN 

THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 

CANADA THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 

THE Lord Elgin, in Ottawa 


SCOlIT.t llt.rSTRXTKO ./itwtinrw IUSH Ml 





HOTBOX roiitiiiucd 



FINEST 

POWDER 

SNOW 



» 0 




Ski Weeks 


ON THE BIG MOUNTAIN 
IN THE ROCKIES AT 
WHITEFISH, MONTANA 


Good news for skiers! The 
powder snow’s |>erfect all 
season long on Big Moun- 
tain in the heart of the 
Rockies. And Ski Week prices 
are low! 



• A week of ski fun at Big 
Mountain Chalet or fine 
Whitefish motel (free bus 
to slopes). 

• Three meals daily. 

• Unlimited use of 3 lifts. 

• Six ski lessons. 


(SKI WEEK 

tJormilory; *8238) 


Overnight From Seattle — 
One Day From Chicago on 
Great Northern’s Great Dome 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


P. G. HOLMES, 

Passenf^rr 'Traffic ^ianascr, 
(Jn-at Northern Railway 
St- Paul 1, Minnesota. 



Pk-aw supply further information on 
Grt-al Nortlit-rn trains to Wliilcfisli 
ami on the Big Mountain ’’Thrifty 
Ski Weeks ”. 



— 

City 

. Slate 


RALPH MILLER 

IhiiHirer, S.H. 
Olympic xkter 


The downhill. You have to make judg- 
ments (luring the rare. In the other events 
you have a better idea of the <*onditions 
you’re faced with. You travel faster in 
the downhill and you don’t see the course 
the day of the race. 


Si 



My parent.s and 1 used to ski in Canada 
every winter. I found the cri)s.s-couniry 
more exacting, although I have never tried 
jumping. To win in the cross-country, you 
must be very expert, and you also have 
to lie in excellent condition. 



MARION WHITING 

Parllitiid, Ore. 
I’rcuideiil, I^ucific 
X'lrlhirciilerii Hki A!>i<ii. 


The slalom. It roquirt's a greater degree <if 
sustained preci.sion as opposed to a high 
degree of precision at certain parl.s of 
jumping competition, where your timing 
must be e.xact at the takeolT am! the co- 
ordination must be perfect in landing. 



GORDON WREN 

Reno 

LHrcctor, Sky Torern 
Ski Schoal 


1 jumped in the Olympics, but I think the 
slalom is more exacting. It lakes sharper 
training and more conditioning. The top 
athletes come out stronger in the slalom. 

sifitif .'■kirrs "luck ugaiftst 
better men in jumping. 


OLAV ULLAND 

Sfillllc 

Coach, I'.S. Oli/mpic 
Jiimpinij team 

The takeofl for the jump. Y'ou'ro going 
.iO 60 miles an hour and you must hit 
your spring on a few inches to get maxi- 
mum distance. Next, though the slalom is 
precise, the cross-country is more e.xact- 
ing because of the physical strain. 



HEAD SKIS 




resort bound— 


our exclusive short-sleeve 
sport shirt in cotton mesh. 
Lightweight, breezy, and a 
snap to launder. Button-down 
collar, front and bock, 3-but- 
ton polo closure; modder tones 
of blue, red, bronze or olive; 

S, M, L, XL, 6.50. Sixth Roor. 
Mail ond phone orders filled. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

MCKEFEIUI CENTtR. N.I.'WHITE K 1 IHS'SPIIK 6 F,EID. N.I. 
NEW HHEH • HINCETSN ■ ClMtllDGE • CHIUGQ • DETROIT 
tEVERlT nils ' DID ORCHUD RTSKORIE. LL. 


CURLING 

SCHEDULE 


Championi^hipfi and bonspieh, 
from January 8 to March 31 


JANUARY 

8-11 Detroit Curling Club Interna- 
tional Bonspiel; Detroit. 

15-17 Royal \'ictoria .Jubilee, Royal 
Caledonian. St. Lawrence tro- 
phies: Canadian Branch, Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

15-18 Poynette Curling Club Annual 
Bonspiel, Poynette, Wis. 

15- 18 Milwaukee Curling Club Annu- 

al Mixed Bonspiel, Milwaukee. 

16 - 18 Portage Curling Club .\nnual 

Senior Bonsp.el, Portage, Wis. 

22- 25 T.ake Placid Club Mixed Bon- 

spiel, Lake Placid, N'.Y. 

23- 2S ('lintonville Curling Club Bon- 

spiel, Clintonville, Wis. 

23-25 Winchester Country Club Invi- 
tational .Mixed Bonspiel, Win- 
chester. .Mass. 

29- Chicago Curling Club .\iinual 
Fob -1 Invitational Bonspiel, Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 

6-8 .Milwaukee Curling (Mub Invi- 
tational Bonspiel, .Milwaukee. 
6-8 Wausau Curling Club Annual 
Bon.spiel, Wau-sau, Wis. 

12-15 Skokie Curling Club Invita- 
tional Bonspiel, Skokie, III. 
20-22 Tri-City Curling Club Bon- 
spiel. Port Edwards, Wis. 
20-22 Utica (’urling Club Mixed Bon- 
spiel, Utica, N'.Y. 

26-28 Detroit Curling Club Annual 
Orange Blossom Mixed Bon- 
spiel, Detroit. 

26 - St. Paul Curling Club Annual 
Mar.i Inti. Bonspiel, St. Paul. 

MARCH 

5- 8 Lake Placid Club Mixed Bon- 

spiel, Lake Placid. N’.Y. 

6- 8 St. Andrew’s (lolf Club .Mixed 

Bonspiel, Haslings-on-iludson, 
.N'.Y, 

14 Cordon International Medal: 
United States \-.s. Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

17- 22 Hibbing Curling Club Iron 

Range Club Spiel; Hibbing, 
.Minn. 

19-21 Elgin Trophy, Crand National 
Trophy. Past Presidents' Tro- 
phy: Canadian Branch, Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
Montreal Quebec. 

31- U.S. .Natl. Curling Champion- 
Apr.4ship for Men, Creen Bay. Wis. 



Every move in sports bring.s 
new thrills, new challenge.s, 
new unknowns. 

But always the same sense of 
living fully and succe.s.sfully. 

Sports Ii.i.ustrated 

Cireiilalion now mote than SSO.IiOd /amitiei uetkly 



COLORADO 


THIS YEAR 

Make this your year to discover 

how much fun a ski vacation can be! 

Over 10,000 isquare mile.s of light-as-fliiff powder snow. 

.sparkling in the bright sunshine of Colorado’s crisp, dry 

climate, offers you skiing you never dreamed possible. 

And you can enjoy Colorado’s perfect snow conditions no 
matter what your skiing ability, for every ski area in Colorado 
offers a wide variety of runs — from gentle novice, perfect for 
learning or practicing, to spectacular expert, dropping from the 
very peaks of the lofty Rockies. And over 60 high-speed 
lifts and tows in Colorado keep lift lines short — 
you get all the skiing you want! 

Choose from a wide selection of acc«>mmodiitions in every 
price range . . . including attractive all-expense 

package plans offered by many lodges. 

Don’t put it off another season — come to Colorado this year 
and discover how much fun a ski vacation can be! 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

Free full-color ski folder,- detailed 
information on all Colorado ski areas, 
lodges ond transportation schedules 
(including prices); and complete 
list of winter sports events. 

... v:; .. - , . M3 


COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 
Rsam 313, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
This one coupon brings full information about 
Colorado's skiing. 




DART 


Quality Boa^s Since 1904 


Discover unequalled sport and a thrill a minute in the snappy SHE.L LAKE 
Dart . . so economical, too. An all SHELGLASg boat that wili give you 
many summers of ca'efree boating See your SHELL LAKE dealer today 
He'lf be glad to give you details on how you can own one of these 


DESIGNED for the Boater's Taste 


The finest of your favorite sports! 


HOTEL and CLUB 


27 holes Ilf cliaitijiioii'iliip polf. phi' 
pilrli 'll pull . . . anil faiiu-il f’ro Sam 
Siioail ! Mili'-lciiipjiri vale ocean hearli. 
tsso ol\ mine 'S^ immiiip pool>. cahana 
chill, sai'lil liU'iii. thilf Stream li'li- 
inp, ti-iiiii'. polo. 


luxuiious acconinuiil.ilion'i. ponmiel 
mcah. live har-. ilann'np ami l•nll•l•- 
lainincnl. I’nlielics ahly nimlcralo 
ralc'. full .^lneri^•an Plan I For color 
lirorhiirc anil rc'crsations wrilc 
R. H. I.cppcil. Manager. Dept. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL ond CLUB • B«(o Raton, Florida • Stuoit 1. Moore, President 
See your Trovel Agent or Nelional Repcesenlailves' RDBLtT F. WARNEB, INC. 

Ollitei in New York • (hicogo • Washiitgion • lesion • Toronto 


PROFESSIONAL 

BASKETBALL 


Games through February 


JANUARY 


ia Bo^vs, Minn 
at Suatlle 

13 Dor CilUl at 

St. Louis 
.Minn at SiL 

14 Syr v<, IMiil at 

Boston 
XV at Bos 
Sli,, at Dpi 
. 5 N'Yvs, I'hil 
at Syr 
Minn at Syr 
10 Bos at l*hi! 

Syr at SiL 
IV ('inn at \Y 
I'hil at Dot 
1# St L ai Bo.s' 
N’Y at Syr 
Dot at ('inn 
f’fiiJ lit .^]inn 

20 VS, ('inn at 
St. Louis 

Bo' at StL 

21 Di-i at Phil 
Bos at Syr 
N’^' at C’inn 


ALL-ST.'^K 


DKTUOIT' 

24 Phil at Bos 
Dpi at -VV 
C'inn at Syr 

25 Dpi at Bos 
Syr at Cinn* 
NY at SiL 
Minn at Phil 

20 Dpt vs, Phil at 
Bolhlphom 

27 Citin vs, I'hilat 

New York 
SlL a1 NY 
Syr at Del 

28 SiLatBos 
Cinn at Phil 
Syr at .Minn 

2» Syr\.-. .\Iinii at 
Iloustoti 

30 D«u V.'. .Minn 

at SlL 
Cinn at Stl, 

31 Syr vs. NY at 

IToston 
I’liil at Bo.s 
StL vs. .Minn 
ai Dciroil 
('inn at Det 


GAMI-: AT 

FEBRUARY 


1 Syr at Bos 
I'hil ai NY 
('inn at .Minn* 
Dpi at SlL 

3 SiLv.s. Bos 

at N'pw ^'ork 
Syr at NY 
I'hil at C'inn 

4 NY at Bos 
SlL at Syr 
Phil ai Di-l 

5 NY Syr at 

I'hiladc'lphia 
Si L ai I'hil 
5 Dot v^. Syr at 

Bosluii 

StL ai Bos 
7 BosaiNY 
I'hil ai .Minn 
* ('inn at Bo.s 
.NY ai Syr’ 
Minn at Det 
Phil at StL 
t Dpi Vs. Cinn at 
Fort Wayne 
NY at Minn 
StL vs. Syr at 
Philaiiplphia 
Bos at Phil 
to StL at Dpi 
C inn vs. .Minn 
at Houston 
»« Phil ai Bo.s 
Dpi at Syr 

12 Cinn at Minn 
NY at StL 
Syr at I'hil 

13 NY at Del 

14 Syr at Bos 


Minn at SlL 
Cinn at Phil 

'» Di‘t at Bos 
Cinn at NY 
Phil at Syr 
Si I., ai .Minn' 

17 l-hil VS. ITosat 
Now York 
Sll. at NY 
Minn at Det 

'« NY at Cinn 
Dpi at Minn 

19 Bos at Syr 

20 Minn NY 

at Detroit 
Bo' at Dc- 

21 CiTinatSiL 
Dot X . NY ai 

I'hiliuielphia 
Svr at I'hil 

22 I'hil al NY 
Dp’ ill Syr’ 
Bos at Cmii 
Minn at St L 

24 C'inn V'. Syr 
at Npw 'i urk 
Bos at NY 

20 NY at Phil 
Cinn vs. .Minn 
at Dpiroit 
Stl- at Det 

26 Bos VS. I'hil 

at Syracuse 
SiL at Syr 
Dpt al ('inn 

27 Minn at Bos 
Syr at Si 1- 

28 .\iinn at NY 
Stl. at Cinn 


•/Jf/lcy/c.s .V/?f 7’V' 
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SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


FOR THE RECORD 


SASKETaALi. HOSTO>f, Ittt'lir in NBA RoMletn 
lUriiinn tiattifinot: ST- l.ffL'lS, Ifuilrr in U'«l- 
ern [liririon. 

BOATING -B.\y (lASSSKIl, SI. I’tlcnbiirj. Fla., 
ilroHae Boil /nrrrnnlioRii^ dtan'l I'rir. .Uinwi 
/Itarh. ('onlrorer«iiil ruUnii tlixiiualifiKl dtorgt 
Hurtn. Columbiin, Ohio. .in>< Don Donnington, 
Hflhtmla, Ahi. /^iinningfon FifiinneJ appeal, 

SID STKEET. Kanta* Citg. htakt dm-b iltfl- 
fubie-inrh Ai/<<rap{uB» >r«rW npteil rt'iinl with 
H6.HIS mph upred tun. Orange Bou-: ^eigaffu. 
BOX1NG-.VB.4/. iD-ronml 

ilerinion orer H'iIIit I'uMpAn. miitdUweighlii, 
Hnllgf»od. 

DESSY MOYER. »piu lO-ronnd deeuian orer 
lfn«lHir Orlegn. u-ellery-eiqhlr, .V<u- y'orit. 

PADDY DE.MARCO. tr-irorld UghlittighI 
rhampion. '.-rounil TKO over l.ionel Butler, 
Proridenre. 

CHESS BoBlSY Fl.SCHER, 15, Brooklyn, Enil- 
r<l .Sliifr* rAarnpinniAip for teeond tlraiglil near. 
FOOTBALL SOI'TII L’l. .VorlA 12, Senior Bowl, 
Mobile. 

M.iJO/l rOLDEOE ALL-STARS I i. Small Col- 
lege iMl-Slar$ 12, Opd'mt'iiin floiri. Tue^on, 

PRO ALL-STARS 47. roHi>j« AU-Stan 27, Hula 

Hou l. Honolnlu. 

HOCKEY .MONTREAL firel, Chieago tetond, .Weir 
Tort: fAi’nf in NHL tlnniiingii. 

HOnSE RACING HILLSD.ALE: tSn.AOO San 
Cartoi H., 7 /,. bg nerk orer Rnnnit Table IH 
1:21 4, -5. Santa Anita. Tom Harroie up. 
.M.ACBERN: t2S.nSii San Dahriel H.. 1 1» m.. bg 
2>i lenglhn, in 2:00 2, 5. Siinla .Anila. Hentg Ma- 

BVG BRUSH: t2l.S50 La* Flnrt» H., 6 bg 
4 ,1 4 length*, in 1:09 2 5, .Sonia Ani'lu. 
BARDSTOU'N: S21.750 Orange Rou-l II . I I Jfi 
in., bg lit length*, in I:i0 2 5, 7'ropieal Park. 
Slere Brook.* up. 

ROYAL ORBIT: fl 7.650 l.o* Felii S.. iS.Vj/., hg 
I ^ length*, in 1 :16 1 . 5, Santa -Inila, U’iWi* Shoe- 
tniiker up to po*t JIMlIh rtVlorj of mSS. 
CAKO.WAT: $6,000 Texas Samiman purse. 6\^ /.. 
I'n 1:16, Santa /tni'la. Sixth in a •eten-horte field 
I" I-I7 ; . 5: Silkg Sulliean. 

Ri:aBr--DART.MOl'TH 5 wine, $ losses, in 
lour of England. 

STEEPLECHASINC -.MRS. , MARION PUPO.VT 
.SCOTT, leaifinff moneg winner in I95S with 
<77,(»47, United Hiinls Raeing .tiun. reported. 
Leading ^wmpfr; .Vr». .Sevll's Bmgsala u-iih 
$57,925. 

TENNIS U S. .T game* la 2 orer ..iuKlralla to win 
Dan* Cup for fir»t time *inee 195'., Brisbane, 
.AuKtratin. 

M.M. .\NUERSON, .ImlToiian Cup plager 

lume-l professional after finals, beaten in first 
three pro debut games bg Ken .MeCregor. 

EDDIE .MOYl.AN, Trenton, .W.J.. Sugar Baul 
»ii«jl« 1-6, 6-J, ff-4, S-.». 8-J over .Mike Frank*. 
Lo* .Xngtles. at New Urlrona. 


MILEPOSTS ENd.ACED: CHRIS BRASHER. 
311. English Iraek star and 1956 OIvYipiV gohl 
moiiilinl, lo Shirleg Bloomer, Ji, Briliih H'lVAi- 

r//V/.S #7. English Iraek star who 

set irurW rerord for three inilt* in 

I'JSi, lo /Innn Lett. 27. BritLh TV prmiMi-ff. 
MARRIED: ASHLEY COOPER, Auslralinn 
Dane Cup star, and Helen ll’W. -Uim Australia 
of 1957, in Presbgleri'in eeremong, nlifB.I«</ 
5,0'H) areru-roughi fans, fighting poliee, fighting 
women, erging babies: in flriubmiT. 

DIED: JOHN J. J.XCK' DO YLE. ns. Holgoke, 
Mass., one of last two •urrin.r* of anginal Balti- 
more after a hrnrl atlurk in Hnlgoke. 

HO.VORED: CFFA FO.\, sailing eumpanian lo 
Britain'* Prinre Philip and leading mall gaehl 

in’New'YTiX'HoH0°r7.1!lndJ^^^ «'!"•* Empire 

CHRISTY .MATHEIVSON. the lalt baseball 


pileher -.Sew York l.ini 
Pinoh nr Bum-bnll frur 
liueknell', an 
iirg Cnllege 


. tiilhor 
thi- Intiili- 




ndleg; 
lo Hudh 
.Sguad. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

SAP. New Tofi 7i/«ej, A.p., lonpon £«pret». 6 
U P I. 8. 9 -My Feikift. An Ahoy '2' . 1 0. 1 1 -Couriei 
Moil I a-20-drowirssbv Aioy. 21 - Evropeen. 34 
Do<id4<'z37 Mo'gafcrOu'iance 3B le"vMili«i. 
lot An9«let Eiam.ner, 41-Anlhonv Ra.wl i. 43 
B'isbone Telegraoh 43 — Cov'ie'-MoJ 44 — Art Shoy. 
49 -Mort.n Noihon. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



BONME .MEXCIIER, 17- 
year-oltl Sarah Law- 
rence freshman of For- 
est Hills. N.Y., won 
the n.s. Junior Girls' 
Indoor Tennis cham- 
pionshipnverSueRehl- 
mar. Yonkers. N’.V.. 
G 3. 6 3. at Boston. 


GLENN- DAVIS, holder of 
world and Olympic 
100-meter hurdles rec- 
ords. was awarded the 
James K. Sullivan 
.Memorial trophy hy 
AAl.’. Runner-up; Ru- 
fer Johnson. Si’s lfi58 
of the Year. 




JAMBS zuc, Princeton 
student of Haverford, 
Pa., entered H.S. Jun- 
ior Squash Racquel.s 
championships un.seed- 
ed. beat Bob Heather- 
inKton. Deerfield, 
13 16. LI-IO. 15-7, 
15-12 in finals. 


HETTY .MAYOOCK. 16, 
Cleveland high school 
girl, dazzled through- 
out the national gym- 
na.stios elinie at Sara- 
sota. Flu., unset 1956 
Olympian Muriel Da- 
vis of Indiunajiolis. 
who fini.shed second. 




MAKY HALKORI). non- 
playing captain of 
Rrilaiti's Wight- 

man Cup tennis team, 
which Iti'iii I'.S. for 
first time in 2 n year.s, 
was honored by the 
Queen with Order of 
the British Empire. 


8HB1.BY I.YMAV of Har- 
vard emerged as the 
top collegiate chess 
player at the national 
matches in Cleveland, 
led his teammates to 
close second-place fin- 
l>ehind the I'niver- 
of Chicago. 




EAKi. RI.AIK. head fool- 
hall coach at Army 
and begetter of “lone- 
ly enil” ufFensc last 
year, was named for 
lilth award by Touch- 
down Clubof New York 
for “rendering unusual 
service to football." 


COMING EVENTS 


Januani 9 to January l.’i 

All lime, are E.S T. 
1r Color lelerition * Telerhion ■ Nrlirnrk radio 


Friday, .January 9 

BOATING 

Si, I’cliTsburg- Venice. FInridu Orcan Race. 

1.08 Angeles Boat Show, Los .Angeles through 

Inti, Sheelep rhamp.. Ice hoaliiig, E'ox Like. 
Ill, 'through Jan. III. 

BOWLING 

N'all. All-Slur Teurnaniont. UulTalo. N.Y. 
through Jan. ist. 

• Dixon vs. Armstrong, middles, ID rds., .Mud. 
■ Sq. C.arden, New York, in p.m I.NBC'. 

Tijusna Open. Tijuana, Mexico (through Jan. 
12 

HOCKET amateur' 

Colorado College vs. Russian Nall, team at 
Colorado Springs. 

SaUASN 

I'.S. open, Pfilahurgh through Jan. 11). 

Halurday, January 10 

BASKETBALL college) 

.Auburn at Florida. 

HradU-y at Snrlh Texas State. 

Cincinnati at Houston. 

Colorado at Kansas Ktule. 

Georgia Tech at Mississippi State. 

Indiana at Northwestern, 
a Kentucky at 1.SH. 3 p.m. -NBC). 

.Michigan State at Illinois. 

North Carolina State at Duke, 

New York at I’hiladelphiu. 

GOLF 

> All-.Slar Golf. Balding vs. Fiiislerwald. St. 
Augustine. Fla., 5 p m. in each limeione AlUD. 
HOCKEY lamateur) 

Denver vs. Russian Natl. team. Colorado 

.S|, rings. Colo. 

Boston at Toronto. 

Chicago at Montreal. 

* Detroit at New York, 2 p.m. (CBS), 

HORSE RACING 

Tropical Park Handicap. $.y( 1.000. Tropical 
Park, Fla, 

Regional Figure Skating ('hamtts.. finals. Rye, 
N.Y.. Denver. Iajs Angeles. 

Kastern Stales outdoor Sp>-ed Skaling Cham|>s.. 
Surutitga Springs, N.Y. lalso Jan. 1 1 ’. 


Sunday, January 11 

BASKETBALL ipro) 

Boston vs. .Minnea|>oIls at .San Franelsro. 

'• Cincinnati at Syracuse, 2 p.m. [NBC;. 

Detroit at St. Louis. 

Philadelphia at New York, 

FOOTBALL 

* Pro Bowl, Fastern Conference All-Stars vs. 
Western Conference AM-Slars. Isis Aiigeb-s, 
4 p.m. NBC . 

HOCKEY ;pro) 

Montreal at Boston. 

New York at Chicago. 

Toronto at Detroit. 

• RolW^De^by.^New York. 3:30 p.m. (ABC). 


Monday, January 12 


BASKETBALL college' 
Bradley at Houston. 
Cincinnati 


Kentucky : 

Oklahom 

Vanderb 


North Texas State. 

Tulane. 

Kansas Stale. 


HOCKEY amateur' 

Harvard vs. Russian Natl, team, Boston, 


Tuesday, .fanuary 13 

BASKETBALL pro) 

Detroit vs. Cineinnali; St. Liuia vs. .Minneapo- 


January 1!, 

• Ray vs. .Maravills, light heuvies, 10 rds.. 
Elkhart. Ind.. 10 p.m. lABl'i. 

HOCKEY 'amateur' 

Philadelphia Ramlilers vs. Kus-sian Null, li'am, 
Philadel phitt. 

N^e«'Y..rk at Toronto. 

Thursday, January 15 

B?n'ir Crosby .Natl.. |50.00(), Del Monle. Calif. 
Hhrough Jan. IS). 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


With holic{ay tournament jousting be- 
hind them, the nation’s colleKe basketball 
teams tucked away the tinsel and hoopla 
for another day an<i got down to the risky 
business of conference warfare, Some, like 
Cincinnati, were nursing bruises after un- 
expected setbacks, while others, like 
North Carolina State and St. Jnhn’.s, 
were riding cloud-high. 

THE SOUTH 

Resourceful North ( arotina .State emerged 
from the Dixie Cla.s.sic a-s the team to 
beat in the Atlantic Coast Conference. 
After barely .squeaking by bumptiou.s 
l,oui.s>ifIe 67 61 in overtime, (he VVolf- 
pack set a double-teaming trap for t'in- 
cinnals'.s Oscar Roberl.son, snapped it 
closed by having Dan Englehardt hawk 
"The Big O” from the front while John 
Richter brought up the rear and tamed 
the unbeaten Bearcats 69 60. Next came 
undefeated .Michigan .Slate, a To TiS win- 
ner over North Carolina, but Coach Ev 
Ca.se had still another defen.sive ace up 
his sleeve, combining a zone with Ixiu 
I’ucillo’s .shotmaking to beat the Spartan.s 
70-61 for the title. Meanwhile, North 
Carolina, pointing for a Jan. 14 .show- 
down with the Wolfpack, came back to 
edge Cincinnati 90 -88 and thump Notre 
Dame 69 -54 on national TV. 

Keniuck)', never quite looking great 
but almost always adequate, ran over 
Navy 82 69, squirmed past Illinois 76- 
75 before 18,274 at Louisville- large.s’t 
crowd ever to see a regular-season game 
in the South and eased by tieorgia 
Tech 72 62 to run its undefeated string 
to 11. But Coach Adolph Rupp was al- 
ready worrying about .\ulmrn, a band 
of fast-breaking country boys who owned 
the nation’s longest winning streak 19 
straight. The Tigers beat Florida state 
69 62, then persuaded travel-weary 
Missi.s.sippi State to play its running game 


and rewarded the Maroons with their 
first I 0 .S.S, 97-66, in an SEC opener. 
Moaned State’s Coach Babe McCarthy: 
"We just don’t play like that. We couldn't 
handle their shuffle. I guess .somebody 
can. but I'm not the man to think up a 
way. They just whipped otir fanny.’’ 

West Virginia, ahead of the pack in 
the Southern Conference, rebounded from 
two stunning defeats to beat Tcnm-sscc 
76 72 and Yale 80-72. 

THE EAST 

New Yorkers, quick to praise visiting 
heroes, drooled over one of their own 
after Tony Jackson (sfc rifj/ili, a liniber- 
legged, 6-foot 3-inch sophomore, scored 
33 points and picked off 22 rebounds to 
lead St. John's to a 90 79 victory over St. 
JuM-ph's (Pa.) in the Holiday Festival 
final, and then helped the Redmen hold 
olT Temple 81 76. 

I'nbealen St. Francis (Pa. 1 plucketl 
the bra.s.s ring in the Carrousel Classic at 
Charlotte, N.C., holding on grimly in the 
face of a gallant Fordhum rally to win 
74-71. The Rams found things no easier 
back home in the East, losing to Conner- 
ticul 74 63. Dartmouth, a 72 69 winner 
over CanisiuK in the Queen City tourna- 
ment, was thumped by Holy Cross S3 66. 

THE MIDWEST 

The Big Ten, long a jungle for favorites, 
got off the mark in its usual unpredictable 
fa.shion. Purdue wa.s the first to feel the 
wrath of an undertlng, losing to Michigan 
82-75, while Michigan .Slate and Illinois 
just did manage to .survive. A jump shot 
by State’s Horace Walker squelched Indi- 
ana 79 77; Illinois' Lou Landt pilfered a 
throw-in and scored to beat Ohio State 
81 80. Northwestern held on long enough 
to edge rallying Iowa 80 77, and Minne- 
sota drubbed Wisconsin 79 66. 

Kan.sns .Stale established itself a.s the 



SOARING Tony Jackson dunks one for 
St. John’s before his New York admirers. 


class of the Big Eight, beating Colorado 
67 66 when bustling Bob Boozer took 
charge in the cJo.sing minute.s. UradJey 
was still unbeaten after eight games and 
Marquette outscored Detroit 75-66 for 
its 10th win in 11 games. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Once-beaten Texas ,\&.M, bubbled up 
by a 61 -45 victory over Tci' for its first 
Southwe.st Conference tournameni title, 
got off on the right foot in league compe- 
tition, caking a 65-63 cliffhanger from 
SMC on Wayne Lawrence’s liasket wilh 
three seconds to play. T<Ti, with broad- 
beamed H. E. Kirchner (6-10, 240 pr>unds) 
throwing his weight around for 20 points, 
had an ea-sy time disposing of Baylor 
72 62. while Bice, which had previously 
beaten Texas by 21 points, fell to the 
Longhorns 61 58 and Arkan.sas upset 
Texas Tech 61 57. 

THE WEST 

For all of 24 hours t'aliTornia appearetJ 
to be perched in the catbird .seat in the 
PCC. The Bears, using a pressing de- 
fense, had Washington’s high-firing stars 
wobbling, and 6-fool 9-inch Darryll Im- 
hoff took charge of the Itackboards to 
shock the favored Huskies 54 43. But the 
next night California met a defense every 
bit a.s good a.s its own and an offense just 
a mite better and lost to Oregon 59 67. 
CSC had belter luck, defeating Oregon 
65-56 and Oregon State 49 41 to take the 
league lead. I’CLA beat Idaho 62 53 and 
lo.st to Washington .Stale 71 54; Stanford 
downetl Washington Slate 59 40 and 
bowed to Idaho 36 31. 


HOW THE MAJOR HOLIDAY TOURNAMENTS ENDED 


Holiday Feslival, New York St. John's 90- SI. Joseph's (Pa.) 79 
Queen City. Buffalo; Dartmouth 72 Canistus 69 
Providence (R.l.) Invitational - Providence 67 Boston College 60 
Blue Grass. Louisville: North Carolina 76- Northwestern 64 
Kentucky Invitational. Lexington, Ky.: Kentucky 97 W. Virginia 91 
Dixie Classic. Raleigh. N.C.: N. Carolina St. 70 Michigan SI. 61 
Gator Bowl. Jacksonville; LSU 69- Mississippi S5 
Sugar Bowl, New Orleans: Mississippi SI. 73 Memphis St. 55 
Carrousel Classic, Charlotte, N.C. ; St. Francis (Pa.) 74- Fordham 71 
Hurricane Invitational. Miami: Miami (Ohio) 89 Miami (Fla.) 87 


Birmingham (Ala.) Classic; Auburn 79- Alabama 60 
Richmond (Va.) Invitational- Penn St. 61 Richmond 54 
All-America City, Owensboro, Ky.: Ohio U. 80 Utah St. 72 
All-College, Oklahoma City: Oklahoma City 75- Ouquesne 59 
Big Eight. Kansas City: Kansas St. 67 Colorado 66 
Hoosier Classic, Indianapolis: Purdue 74- Notre Dame 59 
Motor City, Detroit: Michigan 93- Detroit 68 
Southwest Conference. Houston: Texas A&M 61 TCU 45 
Far West Classic, Corvallis. Ore.: Oregon St. 72- Icwa 71 
California Winter Classic. Santa Maria: Kent St. 91 Hawaii 75 
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Daily double: 
cropped jacket and 
box-pleated skirt 
designed by 
Frank Smith for 
Masket Brothers 
in Galey & Lord 
Dacron •-and-cotton. 
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Galey & I 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N. Y. 



ahcf sfi// 
fhe fai/orife 



We«ki pioneered by Sun Valley, is back agoin. 
Ta Ik oboul fun value, this is ii! Accommcdotions in 
Chalet Dormitory ... all meals in conlinento! buf- 
fet ... six days of ski lessons ... oil ski lift rides 
. . . outdoor, worm-water swimming . . . doncing. 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY WEEK 
Storting every Sunday 
from now through Morch 29 


music and i 
oil for the 


ling entertainment . . . 
low price of 


^110 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 

Address Mr. Wcn$lon McCreo. Mgr., 
Sun Volley, Idaho (or phone Sun Vol- 
ley 3311) 0' Union PoCifiC Roilrood, 
Rccm 2570. Oiroha 2. Nebr., or sea 
ycyr trovel agent. 
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RED ICEMEN COME, 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


M'hile ilsepic reach into space icasdominating world comersalion Iasi week, 
the Soviet L'nion iras, as usual, practicing one-upmanship in sports as welt 
as in cosmic maliers. In ice hockey this took the form of an expedition to the 
V.S. by the best players in the land. .Many of them were veterans of last year’s 
world championship at Oslo, which hockey-proud Canada won from Rus- 
sia by the skin of its teeth. .Some had helped Russia win the Olympic hockey 
title at Cortina in 19.56. Like all important Soviet athletes, they had emerged 
from a state-sponsored program whose goal—arul frequent ac/n'ei'emen/ — 
IS world supremacy. The U.S. obviously could not counter with players of 
the stature of the Sew York Rangers’ Andy Bathgate (see page 26) or the 
Detroit Red Wings' G’orrfic Howe. These are professionals in name as well as 
spirit, and Canavlians at that. In the three games matching country against 
country we retied on an amateur team composed largely of ex-collegians, 
the majority .Minnesota boys. .Some of them had represented the V.S. in 
international meets, but they were given little chance against the superbly 
trained and disciplined cisifors. Americans may take pride, then, in the 
fact that the V.S. team skated the Russians to a standstill in the first game, 
in Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden, and continued to play spirited 
hockey despite being overmatched. Here is our correspondent’s report. 


N ikolai SoLOcuBOV.a 34-year-old 
ice hockey player with worn fea- 
tures and straggly blond hair, might 
best be described as a Soviet version 
of Enos Slaughter. A hustling de- 
fenseman, Sologubov came upon 
hockey more or less by chance a/ter 
he was wounded in the feet at Lenin- 
grad by a German booby trap. Dur- 
ing his convalescence he began skat- 
ing, and when he was transferred to 
Khabarovsk in the Soviet far east at 
the end of the war he switched to 
hockey. By 1949 he was good enough 
to attract the notice of the Central 
Athletic Club of the Ministry of De- 
fense, the formal name for the Soviet 
army team, and things being what 
they are in the U.S.S.R., it was no 
trick at all to transfer him back to 
his native Moscow. In 1955 he became 
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SEE AND CONQUER 


a member of the Soviet international 
team anci in 1956 the team eaptain. 
At present lie is a senior lieutenant 
in the army, the proud owner of a 
Volga car and an Honored Master of 
Sport, a title the Soviet government 
bestows on athletes not only for their 
ability but their attitude. Last week 
Sologubov, who is known as Kolya to 
his friends, and 17 other Soviet hock- 
ey players arrived in the United 
States for an eight-game tour. The 
first three were played in N'ew York. 
Minneapolis and Hibbing, Minn, 
against the U.S. Xationals, which is 
composed of this country’s be.st avail- 
able amateurs. One says available be- 
cause, although this is a strong team, 
it is not the strongest the U.S. could 
muster. For example, .lohnny Maya- 
sich, the star of the 19.56 and 1958 


Nationals, is too busy working as a 
salesman for a Twin Cities radio and 
television station to take the time 
off. Like the Russians, the Nationals 
are scheduled to compete in the world 
championships at Prague in March, 
and the almost four months required 
for training, touring and the tourna- 
ment itself are a hardship, especially 
when you're getting only ^10 a day 
for room and board. 

Sologubov and the Soviet team 
llew into New York a week ago Tues- 
day. They spent New Year's Eve 
watching the New York Rangers and 
the Boston Bruin.s play a rather vio- 
lent game in Madison Square Gar- 
den. and Kolya and Company, who 
abhor violence on the ice, were dis- 
tinctly unimpressed when a couple of 
the players tried to chop one another 


up with their sticks. As it turned out, 
the Rangers and the Bruins might 
have done well to have stayed around 
to see the Soviet team tie the Na- 
tionals the next day. The Russian.^, 
though somewhat sluggish from the 
unaccustomed heat in the Garden 
(this is an American explanation, not 
a Soviet alibi i. put on a display of 
skating and pa.ssing finesse that had 
rarely been seen there since the pros 
began to downgrade stickhandling 
in the late 1980s. The Russians sup- 
posedly started their hockey home- 
work 10 years ago by studying films 
of old Stanley Cup games, and that, 
so the story goes, is where they got 
their foun<iation in fines-se. 

The Nationals, who by contrast 
played the rough and individualistic 
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CHIEF INTO SUPERCHIEF 
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That was the verdict on Alex (The Chief) Olmedo, the happv 
young Peruvian shown on the opposite page, after his 
brilliant tennis recaptured the Davis Cup for the U.S. 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 

O N a sweltering New Year’s Eve, 
on thechewed-up center court of 
the Milton Club in subtropical Bris- 
bane, America broke Australia’s ten- 
nis monopoly and won the Davis Cup 
for the second time in eight years. 
The individual hero of this almost 
unbelievable achievement was a 22- 
year-old Peruvian named Alex Ol- 
medo. Olmedo upset the world’s two 
best amateur players— Mai Ander- 
son on the first day and Ashley Coo- 
per on the third — and in between 
joined with Ham Richardson in cap- 
turing the vital doubles. Thus he won 
two of the U.S.’s three points and 
shared in the third. Barry MacKay of 
Dayton failed to match his peak per- 
formance of last year as he lost to 
both Cooper and Anderson in the 
single.s. 

Last February, when 70-year-old 
Perry T. Jones was named captain of 
the U.S. Davis Cup team, two indi- 
viduals figured prominently in his 
plans for recovery of the international 
tennis trophy. One was Olmedo. The 
other was professional Promoter Jack 
Kramer. This last drew some pointed 
criticism, but the aging captain mere- 
ly shrugged his massive shoulders and 
said: “When I took this job I knew 
there were some things about it which 
I could not handle. I am not a tac- 
tician. I am an executive and an or- 
ganiser. So I decided to get the best 
men possible to help me. Number 
one on this list was Jack Kramer, 
who, I think, Is the most brilliant 
man in the sport.” 

Jones had to battle to get Olmedo 
on his team. His selection was resisted 
by American tennis oflicials on the 


UNRESTRAINED enthusiasm of Captain 
Perry Janes amazed and amused Au.s.«ies. 


grounds he is not an American, but 
Jones’s persuasiveness won the young 
player the unanimous approval of the 
Davis Cup Selection Committee. 
There were other difficulties. Kramer 
was fighting a private war with the 
Australian amateur tennis officials 
over venues for his pro matches, 
while Jones, as a tennis ambassador, 
was attempting to keep the /Xustra- 
lian brass happy. It was an awkward 
position for both Jones and Kramer, 
but they never wavered. 

Another distraction was the case of 
Ham Richardson. As the Xo. 1 player 
in the U.S., Richardson had been 
begged to leave his job as an aide to 
Senator Russell Long of Louisiana in 
order to make the trip. He expected to 
play in both the singles and doubles. 
But Jones and his staff of advisers 
felt that Richardson's diabetic condi- 
tion might work to his detriment over 
a three-day test in intense heat. So 
they decided to bench him in the sin- 
gles and play him in the doubles only. 
This was a sharp blow to Richard- 
son’s pride, and, after failing in the 
final hours before the matches to 
Convince Jones otherwise, he issued 
a strongly worded statement criticiz- 
ing Jones. The American captain drew 
scathing comments from the Austra- 
lian press for benching Richardson. 
Even Harry Hopman, the Australian 
captain, said with a complacent grin: 
“We are pleasantly surprised that 
MacKay was named instead of Rich- 
ardson. We think Richardson is the 
strongest man on their team.” 

These barbs were all that Kramer 
and company, who seldom miss a 
trick, needed. They spread the clip- 
pings around the U.S. dressing room 
before the first day’s matches, then 
cornered Olmedo at a prematch meal 
continued im pnye J,2 



Alejandro Olmedo y Rodriguez, 22, 

■was born in Arequipa, Peru, son of the 
caretaker cum pro at the local tennis 
club, ife came to this country four 
years ago, scared and broke, and de- 
posited himself with Perry Jones at 
the Lo.s Angeles Tenni-s Club. Olmedo 
wa.s given lessons. Olmedo was taught 
English. Olmedo wa.s .sent to college. 
Olmedo played Kramer. He played 
Gonzales. In short, Alex Olmedo un- 
derwent an intense processing that 
eventually led to his winning the Davis 
Cup last week. 

OfT the court, Alex’ recreational 
needs are simple - we.stern movies and 
girls. Like most other Latin residents 
of southern California, he drives a 
vintage Mercury (“Mexican Masera- 
tl’’^ The car is incapable of driving 
past a pretty girl. Alex loves to hoot 
at them good-naturedly, to scold 
them if they smoke in public ("a 


pretty girl like you shouldn't smoke 
on the streets’’) or, if his original 
approach has been well received, to 
arrange a date -to go to a cowboy 
movie or a dance. 

As a playboy, however, Alex is 
harmless. “Alex is not a wolf,” insists 
one friend, “he just falls in love with 
every girl he see.s.” Olmedo admits he 
would like to get married. He has no 
girl in mind, just marriage. It i.s an at- 
titude which may yet give Davis Cup 
Captain Jones and staff a major head- 
ache. If Jack Kramer’s pro tour offers 
enough money, Alex Olmedo may for- 
sake his amateur standing next year 
and set out in .search of the where- 
withal for marriage. “Alex has been 
a hungry player since he came to this 
country,” another friend says. "Mr. 
Jones .saw to it that he got to the best 
places and dres.sed in the most tasteful 
clothes and went to the right tourna- 


ments. But Alex ha.s never had any 
real money. He’s quite frugal: in fact, 
you could say parsimonious. But then 
he has had to be.” 

The toast of two continents who 
may well star in ticker-tape parade.s in 
Los Angeles and Lima early this year, 
Olmedo is a tempting morsel to en- 
trepreneur Kramer, and it is hard to 
imagine the world’.s most exciting 
tennis player going back to answering 
phones in the Peruvian consulate in 
Los Angeles to earn enough money for 
his coffee and beans. Of course, Alex 
would like to win at Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills. He would like to defend 
his personally won Davis Cup. But he 
frankly admits he wants to exchange 
his two-room apartment, where he fre- 
quently opens and cooks hfs own cans 
of food, for a hillside home, a real Ma- 
serati and a wife to open those cans. 

- Ja.\ies Murray 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Hy Peskin 


How Basketball Players 
Look under 
Glass 


Shooting through the transparent 
backboard, the color camera 
catches pro ball’s swirling action 


W HEN the world champion St. Louis Hawk.s met the 
Cincinnati Royals in Cincinnati recently, a na- 
tionwide T\' audience wondered if the screen or their 
eyes were deceiving them. As the action flowed toward 
one end of the court, they caught frequent glimpses of 
what wa.s, apparently, a man crouching behind one of 
the baskets and following the players’ movements clo.se- 
ly. Some gue.ssed he was a third referee, making his calls 
from a new vantage point not a bad idea at that. 
Actually, he was Photographer Hy Peskin, precariously 
straddling the steel backboard supports and aiming his 
color camera at the game below to produce the unique 
pictures on the opposite and following pages. I’eskin 
used a 3o-mm. wide-angle Minolta, synchronized with 
two A.scor speed lamps suspended from the ceiling. This 
enabled him to mainUiin his shaky perch with a mini- 
mum of equipment. “It took a little while,” Peskin re- 
ports, “before I stopped flinching each time the ball flew 
up at me I was only a few feet from that glass back- 
board. The players got used to my pre.sence quickly.” 
The game itself was an easy one 1 100 89) for the Hawks 
who, close to mid-point in the season now, are clearly in 
command of the tVestern Division race and headeei for 
the defen.se of their title in subsequent playoffs. Only 
the Detroit Pistons appear to have any chance to catch 
them. In the East, after a slow sUirt, the Boston Celtics 
are beginning to demonstrate why having the league s 
best rebounder (Bill Russell) and its best backcourt 
(Bob ('ousy and Bill Shiirmaii) makes them the strong- 
e.st contender for the Hawks’ crown. Another playoff 
series between these teams— the third in a row -is likely. 


HOPING vainly for miss, Royals’ Jack Twyman 
(center) and Dave Piontek {lower right) watch free 
throw by Hawks’ Lovellette '34) swish through cords. 
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FLOATING gracefully toward basket’s rim, the 

Hawks’ rugged forward, Cliff Hagan, comes in for layup 
as Cincinnati’s Jim Palmer waits hopefully for reboun<i. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



Out of the Ball Park 

T^EDiCATED as we are to the Con- 
'Ll templation of earthly affairs, 
Sports Illustrated has no way of 
evaluating the full significance of the 
latest Soviet space shot which seems 
at this writing to have streaked right 
past the moon and into the sun field. 
As sportsmen, however, we cannot 
help emitting an enthusiastic if al- 
most involuntary cheer when anyone 
steps up to the plate and knocks the 
ball clean out of the park. 

As we said, we don’t know quite 
what it proves, but we can’t help 
wishing one of our boys had been 
at bat. 

Cloudy Forecast 

PREDICTIONS for 1959 being all the 
vogue these early January days, 
we mean to essay one of our own. It 
amounts to this: there is a slim, mar- 
ginal, outside chance that the penalty 
for out-of-bounds golf balls may be 
reduced sometime fairly soon. It may 
—barring open rebellion by the Koyal 
& Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, 
Scotland against the United States 
Golf Association. 

As currently written, the penal- 
ty for lost, unplayable and out-of- 
bounds balls is stroke and distance, 
j.f., two strokes and back to the orig- 
inal lie. To most U.S. golfers the 
penalty seems fair enough for lost 
and unplayable balls. It discourages, 
at least, a too hasty judgment on 
whether your ball is really lost or 
is really unplayable. But out of 
bounds is out of bounds, U.S. golfers 
argue, and since no casual conclusion 
is involved, a one-stroke penalty 
would do nicely. And it had been that 
way, off and on, until 1951 when the 
USGA and the R&A drew up a uni- 
fied code. The Scots, conservative and 


all that, insisted on equal penalties. 

This May, at the third rules meet- 
ing between the two factions, the 
matter will be officially thrashed 
over for the second time. “There is 
a strong feeling in this country to 
reduce the out-of-bounds penalty and 
let the others stand,” says an officer 
of the USGA. There is also support 
in Britain, acknowledges one R&A 
member, but there is an on-the-other- 
hand attitude, too. “It was tried 
some years ago here and was most 


unpopular,” he said. ‘‘Some still feet 
if you reduce the out-of-bounds pen- 
alty only, the chap who loses a ball 
may look you in the eye and tell you 
he lost it out of bounds. If you buy 
that, you may give him a stroke.” 

Well, anyhow, even if the rule is 
changed, it will not go into effect un- 
til 1960. By next January, should 
our prediction be all wrong, you most 
likely will have forgotten we ever got 
your hopes up. 

rO»n'RH«(I 


“Nice going, Jack. Vom just about 'advised’ me right out of business.” 
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Is Football Educational? 

TirHKS the legislators of Texas 
' ^ gather in Austin next week, they 
will be called upon to decide an issue 
of major consequence to the state’s 
football future. The issue: Do inter- 
collegiate sports constitute an edu- 
cational activity? If so, the state 
auditor is ready to rule, state-college 
athletic programs in Texas can be 
supported by taxpayers’ money; if 
not, state colleges must stop dipping 
into funds appropriated for educa- 
tional purposes, must either make 
ends meet or constrict athletics. 

What brought about the legisla- 
tive policy issue was an investigation 
ordered last spring by the Texas law- 
makers with a view to trimming ex- 
penditures for athletics in the 17 
state colleges. The investigators must 
have thought they were on the right 
track when the president of Sul Ross 
Teachers College complained that 
football was devouring his budget, 
forcing him to curtail biology and risk 
censure from the accrediting boards. 

The investigators promptly inter- 
viewed each of the other state col- 
lege presidents, were shocked to learn 
that only two schools— the Univer- 
sity of Texas and T'exas A&M — break 
even on football. All the rest go into 
the red, use tax funds to offset the 
deficit. The six teachers colleges fare 
the worst, have been known to gross 
as little as $16.90 a game at the box 

They Said It 


office, together lose more than a 
quarter of a million dollars a year. 
At the same time, these six schools 
award (out of state funds) 447 ath- 
letic scholarships worth $240,016. 

In intercollegiate football educa- 
tional in Texas? Our Texas corre- 
spondent underlines one argument 
that the proponents of continued 
state aid are planning to use: Texas 
athletes graduate from state-aided 
colleges to become the coaches of 
the 917 football-playing high schools 
of the state. An exasperated official 
predicts: "Just wait until the folks 
out at the forks of the creek hear 
about this. They sure won’t want 
any politicians tampering with their 
football.” 

The debate in Austin should be 
worth watching— by fans, taxpayers 
and state auditors everywhere. 

Old liulgyhottom 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook (he might!/ deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail. 

And give her to (he God of Storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 

T^ELL, maybe even a British Oli- 
' ’ ver Wendell Holmes would not 
hav'e been quite that upset over the 
latest news concerning Sceptre. It 


must be admitted, after all, that her 
achievements on the high seas ranked 
somewhat below those of Holmes’s 
cherished Old Ironsides. Still, it was 
a stunning blow to many to see it 
there, written out plain in the agony 
c«)lumn of The Times: “Sceptre for 
Sale. America’s Cup challenger 12- 
meter yacht Sceptre complete with 



racing sails and gear — offers e.xceed- 
ing Cl 5,000 to Sceptre Syndicate. 
Box H. 1256, The Times, E.C.4.” 

As London’s penny press bloomed 
in wry headlines like the Daily Ex- 
press' WANT A YACHT? British sports- 
men could only hope that the even- 
tual purchaser would be another Brit- 
on with a decent sporting sense. “She 
would make a very desirable trial 
horse for the next challenge,” sug- 
gested Syndicate Chairman Hugh 
Goodson, timidly but hopefully. 

At the very least, we might add, 
she’d make a nice boat for the kids to 
practice in— that deep cockpit and 
all. 

Rush to the Rockies 

T^iTH a fireworks display from 
'' the summit of Pikes Peak, the 
state of Colorado began, promptly at 
midnight on New Year’s Eve, a cen- 
tennial celebration that will last 
throughout 1959. Not that Colorado 
has a century of seniority over Alas- 
ka; it didn’t actually become a state 
until 1876. The present celebration 
is of the discovery of gold in the old 
Colorado Territory and of the first 
mass settlement of the region, two 
events that took place in quick suc- 
cession back in 1859. That century- 
old rush to the Rockies was so heavy 
that about 50 Colorado towns (not 
counting ghost towns) will reach 
their hundredth birthday this year. 

Of the 500 events with which Colo- 
rado plans to mark its centennial, an 
impressive number are sports events. 
This is natural: the state itself is a 


PERRY JONES, U.S. Davis Cup captain, offering an explanation of u'hy 
his team won: “It is not how you hold your racket, it’s how you hold 
your mind." 

FOREST EVASHEVSKi, UtiiversUy of Iowa football coach, miserable with a 101° 
temperature, to his team before the kickoff in the Rose Bowl game: “If you’re 
only (IS hot as I feel, you'll go out there and kill them." 

PAUL BROWN, coach of the Cleveland Browns of the professional National Foot- 
ball League, reflecting on the will-to-win: "Everybody wants to win, and no- 
body wants to more than I do. I even want to beat my wife at croguet.” 

AL WESTER, rtuHo commenlalor at the Sugar Bowl, just keeping his gums mov- 
ing at half time: “Well, folks, the great football we’ve been seeing in the first 
half of this game may give us some idea of the kind we can expect to see in the 
second half.” 
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staggeringly beautiful invitation to 
get outdoors anti liave fun tliere. 
This year Colorado will offer sports 
for everybody, in all four seasons. 
(Joifers may choose among lialf a doz- 
en important tournaments, including 
the National Amateur at Colorado 
Springs in September. 'Phe NCA.A 
ski championships will take place at 
Winter Park in March, soon after the 
finish of the national Alpine champi- 
onship.s at Aspen. The National .\.\U 
track and field championships will 
be held at Boulder in June, and the 
meet will serve as a (jualifying event 
for Chicago’s Pan American Games. 

Ru.ssia’s Olympic hockey team is 
in Colorado Springs right now to 
play Colorado College and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. The world figure 
skating championships will be held 
in Denver in February. 

'[’here will also be basketball tour- 
naments, swimming meets, water 
skiing, sports car rallies, pistol meets, 
boat races and plenty of samples of 
that native western sport, the rodeo. 

There will be nonsports events as 
well. Business, science, education and 
the arts— all are planning to take part 
in the celebration. But a significant 
thing about the sports events is that 
nearly all of them would have taken 
place in Colorado even if there had 
been no centennial. It just seemed 
right to incorporate them into the 
festivities because they hcU»i(i there. 
For attracting people, for entertain- 
ing them, for making an occasion spe- 
cial, you can’t beat . . . well, Colora- 
do knows this and is set for a happy 
and memorable 19oy. 

dolifith 

TN French K(iuatorial Africa not 
long ago a tribesman captured a 
specimen of the world’s biggest in- 
sect, bound its legs together with 
dried grass blades and sold it to an 
American. The American naturally 
popped it into a tin can and brought 
it to the United State.s, Now it lives 
in a big glass case in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in 
New York City, where it attracts 
crowds of visitors. Many of them 
take one startled look and exclaim, 
"It’s alive!” Others ask questions 



“drcul Sroll! / hope he'n on « romprehenKtre rredil runi.” 


about the big bug and invent some 
interesting answers. 

U'omoM.' Whal do Ihep keep him in 
therefor? 

Man: Thei/re trying to find a fe- 
male for him. 

The center of all this interest is a 
male Goliath beetle i proper name: 
Golialhiifi goliathiin). 'fhe museum is 



not trying to find a mate for it. Far 
from its hot African home, it has been 
spending recent winter nights in a 
bed, between blankets, to keep warm. 
It lives on bananas which it [)eels 
itself, and on bits of juicy pear. It 
likes Knglish peas hut doesn’t care 
for asparagus. It drinks no water at 
all. John C. I’allisler. a research as- 
sociate of the museum’s Department 
of Insects and Spiders, is the man in 
charge of e.xhibiling Goliath and is. 


in a sense, his keeper. Mr. Pallisler 
thinks the beetle would enjoy a meal 
of mangoes if any could be found, 
but they are out of season. 

('hild: Why doesn't hefiy. Daddy? 

Father: They probably clipped his 
H'ings. 

Goliath’s body is more than four 
inches long and his wings— which are 
not clipped— spread eight inche.s. 
These dimensions don’t .sound large, 
hut on sight they turn out to he im- 
pressive. Goliath is a much bigger 
bug than people are accustomed to 
.sc'eing. The effect is perhaps .some- 
what like that of encountering a 
•J(Ht-pou»ul baby. 

Yet Goliath is more beautiful than 
frightening. His wing cases look like 
wine-colored velvet, and the fore pari 
of his body is handsomely striped in 
black and white. His head is black, 
with black shoe-button eyes, and 
with a pair of horns at the very end 
of his nose. He uses his horns to push 
back a half-inch strip of peel when 
he wants some banana. When he ar- 
rived at the mu.seum, after several 

rvultinn-il 
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days in the tin can without food, he 
weighed an ounce and an eighth on a 
letter scale. Pallister thinks that 
now, well stuffed with banana and 
peas, he weighs a good deal more. 

Woman: Thai's a black u'idou', I 
suppose. Come on, Freddie. 

The glass case is floored with green 
blotters and furnished with bare 
branches which Goliath likes to climb. 
He spends a lot of time high on a 
branch near the top of his case, where 
the air is warmest. (A thermometer 
down on the blotter reads 78°. ) 

Child: ii'/uj/ would happen if he fell? 

Falher: He’d shake himself and go 
over and look at the banayia. 

Someone aims a light meter or a 
camera at the bug every few minutes, 
and occasionally a Hash bulb is fired 
off in his face. None of this disturbs 
him. Recently a 12-year-old boy drew 
a good life-size sketch of him in pencil. 

“The total life of these beetles has 
never been worked out," says Pal- 
lister. "They go through four stages: 
egg, grub, pupa and adult. The grubs 
live in rotten stumps and are eaten 
by the natives. The grub stage lasts 
about two years— probably longer— 
but the adult insect apparently lives 
only about two months. We can 
therefore expect our present speci- 
men to die of old age within that 
time. Or he may die of improper 
care. After all, we're not sure just 
what he needs." 

Child: What will they do when he 
dies? 

Mother: Bury him, I guess. Maybe 
they'll stuff him. 

Actually, they won’t do either one. 
But they will mount him. Insects 
don’t need stuffing. 

The 59lh Count 

I N a snowy Connecticut wood the 
other morning a man named Ro- 
land Clement said, "Whoo. Whoo. 
Whoo. Ah-hoo-ah,” and waited for an 
answer. "Whoo. Whoo. Whoo. Ah- 
Aoo-ah," he repeated hopefully. “Ah, 

I can’t fool ’em.” Clement, who 
works for the National Audubon So- 
ciety, was attempting to hold a con- 
versation with a barn owl— a barn 
owl’s vocabulary, apparently, is half 
locomotive whistle, half asthmatic 


model-A horn— but if a barn owl was 
about it was keeping its beak shut. 

Along with 6,500 other bird watch- 
ers in the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii, Clement was participating 
in the o9th annual Christmas Bird 
Count, a benign descendant of the 
notorious Christmas Bird Shoot. The 
aim of the shoot was to pot as many 
birds as possible in a single day; the 
idea of the count is to reckon, by 
sight or sound, all the birds within 
a circle 15 miles in diameter, species 
and individuals, in a single day, and 
dead birds don’t count. The 15-mile 
circle is so you won’t count a bird 
someone else has counted (unless it 
flies over the border), and it is sub- 
divided by the census leader who de- 
ploys his birders in small groups to 
get maximum coverage. Proverbial 
little old ladies in cozy little parlors 
do their bit by tabulating the birds 
at their feeding stations. 

The count, Clement says, is of con- 
siderable scientific value, because it 
helps to determine the bird pop- 
ulation at a time of year when birds 
are most nearly stationary. But it 
is, he adds, primarily a game in which 
parties try to count more birds than 
they did last year, or more than their 
neighbors, and is a grand opportunity 
to tramp with purpose through the 
outdoors. 

In Clement's group were three 
adult human males and two Gordon 
setter puppies. The dogs were along 
for the run, but the men hoped that 



0)1 the Up and Up 

He does a hundred pushups, though 
He's thin and old and gray. 

He doesn't do them in a row. 

He does them one a day. 

— Richard Armour 


they would flush birds as they ranged 
across abandoned orchards and es- 
tates. They didn’t but were excused 
on account of age and inexperience. 
The men, who had no such alibis, did 
little better, recording in seven hours 
80 of the most ordinary species and 
690 individuals, 320 of which were 
starlings. Down in the Cocoa-Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. area, on the other 
hand, 55 observers led by Ornitholo- 
gist Allan D. Cruickshank amassed 
a record 194 species, including eight 
birds never before seen on a Cocoa 
count; reddish egret, long-billed 
curlew, stilt sandpiper, western 
meadow lark, black rail, gull billed 
tern, western grebe and Empidonajc 
flycatcher. But the Connecticut 
count was not without its special 
rewards. One of the party learned 
several useful things; 

1) Do not feel sheepish if you iden- 
tify an airplane as a bird. Birders 
will tell you it is a gashawk but that 
j'ou may not count it. This is a joke 
and you can join in the laughter. 

2) Big birds are called "big fellas”; 
small birds are called “small stuff.” 
Knowing birders employ these ge- 
neric terms. Do not mix them up if 
you want to avoid reproving glances. 

3) You may be asked to "roll down 
your car window and squeak a bit.” 
This is not a joke. Do as you are 
asked. Any squeaky, unattractive 
noises, such as a kissing sound or a 
thin tooth-whistle, will attract cer- 
tain curious birds and assure your 
popularity. 

4) If a promising area is barren of 
avifauna do not complain. If you 
want to appear the in-group old pro, 
say: "Where they are not is just as 
important as where they are. It is 
hard to get these enthusiastic young 
birders interested in this. They just 
want to build up a big list.” If your 
tone is solemn enough, you’re in. 

5) If your leader announces a lunch 
break, sneer faintly, and say : “ Y ou’re 
pretty ladylike down here [or up 
here]. Why, up [or down or out] at 
[name a remote locale] we ate on 
the run.” You’ll be looked up to. 

6) Identify a cat as a feeding sta- 
tion. This is also a joke. Birders tol- 
erate just so much frippery, so use it 
only on the first cat you see. end 
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READY, U.S.? READY, PERU? 


A fter eight years spent mostly in 
the gloomy vaults of the Bank of 
New South Wales — a sojourn inter- 
rupted by one brief visit to the U.S. 
in 1954 — the magnificently embossed 
punch bowl pictured here is once 
again on its way to America. We say 
’ America” advisedly because we feel, 
and proudly so, that the recapture of 
the Davis Cup this time was a truly 
American triumph. 

Criticism of the U.S. Davis Cup 
committee was widespread last fall 
when a sliy young native of Peru, 
who makes no claim to citizenship, 
was chosen to represent us. 'i’he l)()y 
himself was a likable la<l with the 
elusive good looks and the inward 
manner of some woodland Pan, and 
few can now deny that tili-year-ohl 
Alex 'The Chief' Olmedo justified his 
individual role in the dispute by 
meeting atui beating the be.st pla.\'ers 
in Australia. But even after the vic- 
tory a question remained over the 


propriety of his representing a land 
not his ow’n. The Davis Cup. some 
claimed, had been won not by the 
U.S. but by Peru. 

Nonsense. 

For all his skill Alex Olmedo did 
not win the Davis Cup alone. His 
victory was won by the concerted 
efforts of a U.S. team and its advis- 
ers) whose success culminated a cam- 
paign that began many years ago 
when the present cup captain. Perry 
Jones, first began encouraging Cali- 
fornia's young tennis pla.\ ers. 

P'or quibblers there is a further ar- 
gument that the Davis Cup itself has 
a kind of built-in citizenship under 
which no one may rej'resenl a nati(»n 
in cup play without serving three 
full years of resident apprenticeship 
in Thai nation, or go hack again to 
play even for his owti nation until 
three full years after his last matcli. 
Since few players can su.stain cup 
calil)er for more than six years, it 


would be a rare tennis player who 
could switch allegiance. 

As a promising youngster in Peru, 
Alex Olmedo was virtually snubbed 
at the tennis club wliere his father 
worked as caretaker an<l pro. Last 
week, after becoming worhl famed un- 
der Perry Jones’s tutelage, he was 
made a life meml)er of the same 
club. “My only wi.sh now is that he 
come back to us soon — witli tlie cup,” 
said .\lex' mother Fortunata. 

We don’t for a minute believe that 
the Da\ is Cup now belongs rightfully 
in Peru, but we do think b’ortunala 
should get a good look at it. Instead 
of tucking it away in some hank 
vault, let the USLT.X crate and send 
the cup to Lima for an exhibition in, 
say, the spacious Hall of the .\meri- 
cas in Idma’s new National Stadium, 
where stand 21 columns and shields 
symbolizing the .\merican republics, 
as a token of one Good Neighbor’s 
appreciation of another. end 
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THE PrCTURE 
TO BEAT 
IN 1959 


P HOTOGiiAPHRRS had 363 days left last week, perhaps 
not a day too many, to match tills picture taken by 
David Smith of the Associated Press during the first 
round, January 2, of the Los Angeles Open. Smith’s 
camera has just caught clo.se to four score mouths agape 
—including that of Professional (lolfer Doug Sanders 
(ccnlcr), who caused it all— at the precise moment 
Sanders’ 75-foot putt on the broad and steep 18lh green 
at the Rancho Golf Club disappeared into the hole. 
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It is said that oldtimers can reckon the exact length 
of a putt on a nearby green from the volume and dura- 
tion of the gallery’s shout, but the sonics of this one 
must have puzzled them. For the first round tlie pin 
was at the extreme left and rear of the green. Sanders’ 
approach shot barely made the right edge of the green, 
and he spent nearly a minute in the fussy ritual of lining 
up his putt. He aimed the ball eight inches to the right 
of the hole, figuring the slope would bend it in. As the 


ball rolled uphill across the va.st reaches of the green, the 
gallery grew murmurous, then erupted. “Even a blind 
pig can find an acorn,” said Sanders, as he carded a 
birdie three for a first-round 66. 

Triumphant Golfer Sanders is 25 years old, plays out 
of Miami Beach, and last year won $17,000 and the 
Western Open. In the Los .Angeles Open, lavish begin- 
ning of the winter tour, he kept his touch well enough 
to finish fourth in tournament, which Ken Venturi won. 


MISTBATKO J'inunry 12, 
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SAILING SEAS OF cSNOW 


High in the hUU of January, acroa« the whole north epan of 
the contlnent-and without particular thought of whether 
gallerlaa gather to watch them er not— the akIerP are finding 
their true season. These Sun Valley devotees represent the 
enthusiasts of their art^everywhere as Hiey navigate slrt- 
plowed seas of snow over a rugged course oh Baldy Mountain 

PkotofrrorA W Jo*m G^rdf^ , 



Plwlographt bi/ Marlin S'athan 


A LONG, COLD ROAD TO FAME 



Seasoned in subzero weather 
on open rinks, Andy Bathgate 
has skated to hockey glory 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


AS fall dissolved into the new year 
the most excilins player in ice 
hockey was the dark-haired young 
man who looks out from this week’s 
cover, Andrew James Bathgate. The 
old magicians Maurice (Rocket) 
Richard. 1^7. and Gordie Howe, ;)0, 
were still very much around, but 
their supreme years lay behind them.. 
At 26, playing right wing and wear- 
ing the numeral 9, even as Richard 
and Howe. Bathgate looked ahead. 

Already conceded to he the finest 
player to put on the red, white and 
blue uniform of the New York Rang- 
ers since the heyday of the great pre- 
war wing. Bad Bill Cook, Bathgate 
was making the best start of his short 
but dazzling career. Ke shot mag- 
nificently, skated with the puck so- 
well that he stirred oldtimers to mem- 
ories of the great stickhandlers of by- 
gone days and passed the puck with 
uncanny timing and aim. He scored 
goals in seven consecutive games, 
approaching the record of nine held 
by the immortal Richard. On New 
^'ear’s Day, halfway point of tbe.sea- 
son, he stood first in the National 
Hockey League in goal scoring, with 
21. and wa.s on the heels of Mont- 
real's Bernie iBoomBoomj Geoffrion 
in the total point race, with H to 
Boom Boom's 48. And since he is or- 
dinarily a strong finisher he has a 
fighting chance for the spa.son scoring 
championship, even though the lead- 
ing Canadiens will no doubt have 
many more goals than the Rangers 
and thus a bigger scoring pie to slice. 

As usual, Bathgate has the satisfac- 
tion as well as the responsibility of 
knowing that he is the heart of the 


COOLING OUT after game, dark-vtsa^ed 
Baihgaie relaxes in long-sleeved shin 
that players wear under uniform sweater. 



SCREENtNG GOALIE, WAITS TENSELY AS BATHGATE, A SUPERB GOAL SCOREI 


Rangers. E.specially this year, with 
the team loaded with rookies, he is 
an indispensable man if the Rangers 
are to attain the Stanley Cup play- 
offs, the world series of hookey. 

Off the ice. fialhgate is a likable 
and unaffected man of unusually ab- 
stemious habits. •A.lcohoi has never 
touched his lips, nor tobacco smoke 
his lungs. He is a superbly condi- 
tioned athlete, and has been since the 
vigorous days of his boyhood in the 
Winnipeg suburb of West Kildonan 
on the wind-swept Manitoba plains. 

I’icture a large white frame house 
in the predawn dark of a Sunday 
morning in winter. The temperature 
outside is 25° below zero, and it is too 
early now for the bitter wind that 
waits until after dawn to crack its 
cheeks. In his unheated bedroom a 
12-year-old Andy Bathgate is sleep- 
ing beneath a pile of blankets. He 
wears the long underwear that every- 
one wears, day and night, in that un- 
forgiving climate. The alarm clock 
rings at 4:‘30 a.m. The boy gels up, 
struggles into two pairs of trousers, 
some sweaters, bools and a parka, 
runs downstairs to pick up his skates 
and hockey stick and rushes to the 
town firehouse to rendezvous with 
his chums Vic Love, .Man Phizacklea 
and John Negladiuk. 

Thankful for the absence of wind, 
they set out along the snow liordered 
roa<i to Winnipeg on foot (the trolley 
hasn't yet begun its roundsi. It is 
five miles to their goal — the heaven 
of scrimmaging on an indoor rink at 
the only time they can fiave it in 
hockey-mad Winnipeg, from fi to 8 


a.m. Leaving grudgingly at 8 they 
ride the trolley back to West Kil- 
donan. Andy thaws out in the glow 
of the big, potbellied stove in the 
Bathgate kitchen, wolfs breakfast, 
and goes out to 10 o’clock Mass. 
In the remaining ilaylight hours he 
plays as much hockey as he can on 
the frigid outdoor rinks of the neigh- 
borhood. making trips home for 
lunch and now and then a mug of 
hot chocolate l>eside the stove. At 
night Andy tunes in a major league 
hockey game and dreams of future 
glory. 

A BUSY BOYHOOD 

Xow. among the many Depression 
babies like Bathgate in the NHL 
there are undoubtedly some who 
moved mountains to becorr.e major 
leaguers. But it seems safe to say 
that Bathgate was exceptional even 
for this rugged breed. He had a hock- 
ey stick in his hands at fi, and he 
was playing in organized community 
games at f). He managed to get in as 
many as 100 games a season as an 
adolescent; during one winter he 
played on eight different teams and 
coached another. In those days the 
Rangers trained in Winnipeg, and 
Bathgate snatched every opportunity 
to watch them practice. One day. 
Bryan Ilextall, a Ranger star of the 
day, noticed the wide-eyed kid. talked 
to him and began to ca<lge sticks for 
him. Most of them were broken, l>ut 
there was “the odd good stick.” and 
Bathgate’s eyes gleam today in the 
remembrance. And so he squirreled 
aw'ay sticks against the needs of the 


winter— the broken ones to be glued 
and splinted. 

When the weather became so cold 
(Bathgate remembers a reading of 
54 below imhoTH in the Winnipeg 
rink) and the wind so fierce that feet 
might freeze in skate shoes, .\ndy 
and a friend put on boots and took 
up positions on opposite sides of a 
rink, some 70 feet apart, and alter- 
nately shot and played goalie. Each 
wore a heavy gauntlet and tried to 
catch the puck as the other .shot as 
hard as he could. Tliere was a gentle- 
man’s agreement to keep the puck 
high, because low shots broke sticks 
and ankles. 

“We’d just keep shooting the puck 
harder and harder and harder,” Bath- 
gale says. “After a while you de- 
veloped something. Xow all tlie kids 
arc going in for curling. In heated 
rinks! And they’re winning cars a.s 
prizes. I’m afraid there aren’t many 
hungry hockey players coming along 
out there.” 

While developing the ability to 
launch what is now one of the hardest 
shots in hockey, Bathgate unwittingly 
acquired the bad habit of making 
only liigh shots. When lie discovered 
later that he could not expect to sur- 
vive in professional hockey witlinut a 
variety of shots, he buckled down to 
learn them. Today lie mixes the high 
hard one judiciously with the rest, 
but even so he is conspicuous for his 
attempts to score from far out. Oc- 
casionally he succeeds spectacularly. 
For example, in a game last .season he 
cracked a rising slap shot between the 
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ANDY BATHGATE Continued 

top goal post and the shoulder of 
the startled Montreal goalie. Jacques 
Plante, from beyond the blue line, 
about 75 feet away. 

"The main thing in shooting,” 
Bathgate says, "is your grip on the 
stick. You don’t have to be big and 
you don't have to be strong, but you 
have to have the right grip. People 
talk a lot about my .slap shot — 
that’s an arm shot; you don’t break 
the wrists. But my best shot is a 
wrist shot with no followthrough. I 


know exactly where it's going, and 
I can gel it off pretty fast.” 

Although he did not attend school 
after the 10th grade Bathgate re- 
ceived feelers from two American 
universities wliicli had hockey schol- 
arships to offer, lie was no lover of 
schoolwork, and he decided not to 
punsue them. 

"I knew,” he says, “that I wanted 
to be a professional hockey player.” 

Tryouts in the Rangers’ camp at 
Winnipeg at 15 and 15 produced no 
eom.'nitments. When he was 17 Bath- 
gate’s mother decided to escape the 
cold of Manitoba and move to 
Guelph. Ontario, where .Andy’s broth- 
er I’rank was playing amateur hock- 
ey. (Their father had died three 
years earlier, in 1946.) 

Guelph had a Junior A team for 
the ablest 17- to 20-yfcar-olds and a 
Junior B team for the discards. Bath- 
gate was offered $25 a week to play 


with the Junior Bs but, positive that 
he was worth the $40 he could earn 
with the A team, he persuaded the 
organizers, with the help of his broth- 
er, to give him a chance. 

On his first shift on the ice in his 
first game Bathgate took a stiff board 
check and felt his left knee give way. 
This was the onset of the knee mis- 
eries that still bedevil him. A month 
later, after no little worry, he wa-s 
back on the ice wearing a brace and 
on his way to provincial fame. He 
was captain of the team in his third 
and last year. Despite three more bad 


behind him in third row; their father, the 
team manager, at upper right; the Rang- 
ers' Re«l Biiwnass in second row, center. 

episodes with the knee that year he 
scored Jli goals in the JU games he 
managed to play, and then averaged 
nearly a goal a game in one of the 
most arduous playoff schedules in 
sport — a 22-game tjuest for the junior 
hockey championship of Canada. 
Bathgate’s Guelph team won it. 

Meanwhile the Rangers, who ha<l 
then and still have a working agree- 
ment with Guelph, were staggering 
along in the lower depths of the XHI.,. 

"They brought some of us up,” 
Bathgate recalls, "after losing tlie 
first five games of the 1952 53 .season. 
] had no confidence in my leg. and I 
knew I wasn’t ready. After 18 games 
they shipped me out to the Vancou- 
ver team. They called me up again 
the ne.xt season after I had already 
played 17 games for Vancouver. All 
my life I had been a goal scorer, but 
right then the Rangers wanted me to 
hang back and do a lot of checking for 


a line that had Wally Hergesheimer 
and I’aul Ronty as the scorers. I 
didn’t fit in, so the Rangers sold me 
to Cleveland, but kept the right to 
buy me back. When they sent me 
down I seriously thought about (juit- 
ting hockey. The thing that kept me 
in was that I knew in my heart I 
could play as well as some of the fel- 
lows the Ranger-s had up there. After 
that season they called me back and 
I stayed." 

In his first complete season with 
the Rangers i 1954-55) Bathgate 
crashed the elite circle of scorers by 
shooting 2tl goats. Scoring 20 or mure 
goals a season in the XHL is a feat 
roughly equal to halting .300 or high- 
er in baseball. 

Now Bathgate, and consequently 
the Rangers, really began to move. 
In 195.5-56 he sc{)red 19 goals and bad 
-17 a.ssists for a point total of 66, 
breaking the 26-year-old team record 
of 62 set by the famous playmaker 
Frank Boucher, '['he team soared to 
ihir<l place in the league an<l so gut 
into the playoffs for the first lime 
since 1950. 

ONWARD AND UPWARD 

One of Bathgate’s most valuable 
traits is a willingness to study hockey 
closely and turn the lessons to gotid 
account. He has never looked back. 
In 1956 he .scored 27 goals and 50 
assists for 77 points: last season it was 
30 18 for 7S points, and Bathgate 
was third in league scoring behind 
Dickie Moore and Henri Richard of 
the champion Canadiens. The Rang- 
ers have not l)een shut out of the 
playoffs since he began to catch fire. 

Eyebrows were lifted by conserva- 
tive hockey men when the wise and 
skeptical X'cw York Ihrahl Trihune 
writer, Al Lariey, declared in this 
magazine as early as .■\pril 1957 that 
the garne’.s superstars must make 
room for Bathgate at the summit. 

".\11 of ,thf- superstars! are al once 
individualists and great team play- 
ers,” Laney wrote, "and what they 
have in common is an uncommon skill 
and fiair for a most difficult game. To 
each, the number of strategic, or 
puck-carrying, possibilities is greater 
than to others and in a game where 
the unforeseen develops continually 
they alone try the new, the unex- 
pected. 

“Bathgate e.specially has this abil- 
ity to an unusual degree. . . .” 

.Most of those eyebrows have de- 
scended by now, of course, although 
eontiniieil on pnye ',9 



KNEW HIM WHEN RalllgilO* ill 12 ' 
roir, (efti, with lou-sled niuti-s on ni-igii- 
borhciod learn. Brother Frank is directly 
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Car^VETTE, 'E3 EDITION 

by Chevrolet 

NEW SLEEKNESS, ELEGANCE AND ROADABILITY FOR AMERICA’S ONLY SPORTS CAR! 

Take a great basic design. Give its creators time to polish and refine every facet of its behavior— and 
you can come up with a classic road machine like the new Corvette. 

Every change made for 1959 contributes new precision, new performance, new pleasure to what 
is admittedly the greatest driver’s car produced in this country. Everything, from the superior traction 
of the new rear suspension to the deeper “bucket" contour of the seats to the cooling air slots in the 
wheel discs, is designed from the pilot’s point of view. 

Corvette, quite literally, offers a completely different dimension in road travel. If you haven’t driven 
any Corvette yet, we can promise you a genuinely astonishing afternoon. But, even if you have experi- 
enced earlier versions, even if you are now a Corvette owner, we urge this: Try the '59 edition— you, too, 

can be profoundly impressed! . . . Chevrolet Division ot General Motors. Detroit 2. Michigan. 



PAN AM’S JET CLIPPERS 





WORLD’S FASTEST AIRLINERS...ON THE 


NO INCREASE IN FARES 

Pan Am offers you complete JET service 
with both deluxe and economy-class fares 
available. Economy class from New York: 
♦453®° round trip to London, *489®° to 
Paris, »591®° to Rome. 


Pan Am’s Jet Clippers* are the fastest trans- 
atlantic aircraft. They’re pure jets— the most 
advanced airliners in the world. 

The front of the cabin is almost silent; the 
rear half is so quiet that sound never rises above 
the level of your speaking voice. The interior 
is so vibration-free you can balance a coin on 
the armrest. 

You’ll find that time has never passed so 
swiftly as in the few hours that now separate 



DAILY SERVICE TO EUROPE 



The new Jet Clippers you will ride in are Boeing 7078, the most 
thoroughly flight-tested aircraft ever to enter commercial service. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


continents. At speeds up to 600 mph, high 
above the weather, you’ll be flying faster than 
ever before— but with no sensation of speed, 
none at all of height. 

For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
any of Pan Am’s 61 offices in the U. S. or 
Canada. For a free, colorful Jet brochure, write 
Pan American, Dept. 707, Box 1790, New 
York 17, N. Y. «... r.t. o.. 



world’s most experienced 
airline, carries almost 
as many people to Europe 
as the next 2 airlines 
combined. 


FIRST ON 


IE ATLANTIC FIRST ON THE PACIFIC FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 


FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 



FOOD / Mary Frost Mahon 


A gentle way with curries 


Not everyone can enjoy the fiery Oriental 

curry dishes; here is a milder but 

still exotic recipe which is a true curry 


FRENCH CHICKEN CURRY 

Serves U) 

3 broilers cut up as for fryinj;, winsiips re- 
moved, I highs separated from drumsticks 

4 (j tablespoons curry powder uiepeniling 
on strength of powder) 

3 me<iium onions, choppe*! fine 

2 peeled, cored apples, chopped fine 

3 ripe bananas, mashed and put through 
sieve 

1 ' ■! cups heavy cream, heated 
2 cups clear chicken broth (a slight addi- 
tional amount may be needed; 
butler 
lemon 

black curranls 
slivered blanched almonds 

Saut^ chicken pieces in butter till light golden brown. Sep- 
arately, in a large heavy pot, sautt* onion and apple in butter 
till pale golden in color. Add curry powder; cook for five 
minutes. 

Add chicken pieces, banana and 2 cups of broth. Simmer 
uncovered, turning frequently, for 30 to 40 minutes. Add 
more broth, if necessary, to keep chicken cooking in .sauce. 

Just before serving, add a squeeze of lemon juice, and 
salt to taste. Remove chicken pieces and place them on a 
boated platter. Whisk sauce from pot into heated cream: 
pour over chicken; then sprinkle with currants and almonds. 
Serve with dry white rice and a dish of chutney. 


W K WKRK sitting in our country kitchen, laxing over 
the last of the breakfast tea that our distinguished 
guest, one of the greatest amateur chefs in the country, 
had brewed himself. I saw his glance roaming a nearby 
row' of shelves stocked with dried herbs and spices in lit- 
tle jars. Anticipating his thought, I hastened to say, 
“I shall replace all these things soon; they’re stale now 
after a long winter in the kitchen.” And he nodded in 
approval of my recognition that spices, to be used prop- 
erly, must be entirely fresh. 

Among the jars on the shelf was a box of prepared 
curry powder. ‘‘Of course,” said our guest, looking me 
full in tite eye, "you make your own curry powder.” 
“Of course, I don’t,” I answered. “Well,” he continued, 
“you should, you know, if j'ou care about curries”; and 
he wrote down his recipe, a fine spicy list of ingredients 
but quite formidable in length. 

I am not sure I .shall ever attempt it, although, sur- 
prisingly enough, the powder is not too difficult to make 
—not a patch on the two-day stint of preparing 22 side 
dishes for a .Malay lamb curry dinner party. It turned 
out that I learned a lesson on thui particular evening, 
for five of the guests were on bland diets. 

The thing to remember, before attempting the fiery 
stew associated with the ailing livers of .Anglo-Indian 
coloneLs, is to inquire if the guests are aficionados of 
such fare. Then, if the answer is negative, either the 
guests or the menu can be changed. 

If the problem is to be avoided altogether, I have 
learned that almost everyone finds the gentler French 
way with curries acceptable. These are still true curries: 
the curry powder, whether homemade or not, cooks 
wUh the meat or with the vegetables, instead of being 
added later to a wliite sauce, as in those pallid pabulums 
offered to lunching ladies. 

I got the recipe at left irnu’ materials for this exotic 
dish are shown in the photograph on the faring page) 
from a French chef called Bernard who worked for us 
one summer whenever he had time between bicycle trips 
—he was, as he explained it to me, an ex-champion of 
the Tour de France. After one grueling excursion, he 
made a chocolate souffle with salt instead of sugar, but 
he never failed with his kari. 


Photograph by Louise Dahl-X^olfe 
Accessories from La Cuisiniere 
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All hail to the ladies! 


P LAGiARiziNc; itself as usual, histo- 
ry last month trotted out much 
the same script it used when the 
Spring National Contract Bridge 
Championships were played in At- 
lantic City early last year. This time 
the scene was the Fall Nationals, the 
place was Detroit and the east of prin- 
cipal characters was changed. But, 
against a similar snowy background, 
a national meet was again dominated 
by the performance of a relatively 
unknown player— and once again this 
starring role fell to a woman. 

She is Sylvia (Mrs. Harry) Stein, 
an attractive young Detroit wife and 
mother who has been playing serious 
bridge for less than six years. As re- 
cently as last August she would not 
even have been eligible to play for 
the big championship in which her 
victory capped her best-in-tourney 
performance in Detroit. 

Mrs. Stein had gone to Miami last 
August for the Summer Nationals, 
snatching a brief bridge vacation from 
family duties because she was within 
a few master points of the 300 total 
which would qualify her as a Life 
Master, the highest tournament rank- 
ing of the American Contract Bridge 



NEW CHAMPION Sylvia Stein was first 
woman in 24 years to win Life Masters. 


League. But no major successes await- 
ed her in this summer tournament. 
In fact, on the day she was sched- 
uled to leave for home, she still lacked 
a fraction of a point of reaching her 
goal. More or less in desperation, she 
entered an open one^ession side 
game, partnered with a complete 
stranger. They missed first place but 
did well enough to earn for Sylvia 
enough points to put her over the 
300 mark. Her success with a strange 
partner may have been an omen. 

In Detroit last month Sylvia's first 
appearance in the winners' circle 
was a modest one. She was a member 
of a team which tied for third place in 
the first national title to be decided 
—the Women's Team of Four event, 
won by Peggy Rotzell of Philadel- 
phia, Carlyn Brail and Bea Gale of 
New York, and Sally Johnson of 
Westport, Conn. That was on the 
second day of the meet— the same 
Sunday night on which the Men’s 
Team title was captured by a re- 
united group of sometime Cleveland- 
ers. including Elmer Schwartz and 
Arthur Goldsmith, who still live 
there, with Alvin Landy, now of New 
York, Jeff Click, now of Miami, and 
Vic Zeve, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

On Wednesday night Mrs. Stein, 
partnered with fellow Detroiter 
Louis J. Cohen, finished second in the 
Mixed Pair championship, won by 
Carol (Mrs. Sherwin) Ro.ssof Detroit 
with Edwin J. Smith Jr. of subur- 
ban Grosse Pointe. This time her 
performance created a ripple of ex- 
citement because, earlier that same 
day, Sylvia had taken a IS' -j-match- 
point lead after three sessions of the 
blue-ribbon Life Masters’ Individual 
championship. 

Just one session remained in that 
event, and on Thursday this viva- 
cious blonde housewife, playing coolly 
and steadily, built her lead to a com- 
fortable 32 points over runner-up 
John R. Crawford to become the sec- 


ond woman in history to win the Life 
Masters’ Individual. (In the 27 pre- 
vious battles for this title, the only 
victory by a woman was won by Eli- 
nor Murdoch of Birmingham in 1934.) 

In that final session, this was one 
of thedpal.s that helped her to victory. 
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Opening lead: ditimand jack 


In an individual event, instead of 
playing through with a partner of 
your own selection, you change part- 
ners more often than in a square 
dance, beginning with a new one on 
every round. In a four-session game, 
this means 52 different partners; to 
win you must be a superb partner as 
well as a fine player. Generally, good 
partnership consists of getting to- 
gether on bidding, but in this deal 
defensive play was decisive. 

With the East hand, .Mrs. Stein 
won the first trick with her ace of 
diamonds. Hoping that her partner 
could ruff the next diamond, she re- 
turned the 9— an unnecessarily high 
card— to tell partner that her re- 
entry was in the higher of the remain- 
ing side suits. Declarer let the lead run 
to dummy’s 10, but West trumped 
and returned the queen of spades. 
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Trying to keep East from regain- 
ing the lead, declarer refused to cover 
with dummy’s king. But, like the 
champion she was to prove herself, 
Sylvia overtook her partner’s trick 
even though this established a high 
card in dummy. To warn partner 
against leading a club, she returned 
the diamond queen — again calling for 
a return of the higher suit. West 
trumped and led another spade. 

South was able to get a discard of 
a club on dummy’s king of spades, 
but it was a valueless sluff. Eventu- 
ally, declarer had to give up two 
clubs, to go down tw’o tricks for what 
is know'n as “the magic number” for 
the side that gets it, and "the kiss of 
death’’ for the side that loses it— 
200 points. 

It happens that, barring a some- 
what miraculous defense by South, 
East can make five diamonds, thanks 
to the favorable location of both the 
black kings. Nobody bid game on the 
East-West cards, but those who were 
allowed to play at diamonds wound 
up with a plus of 150 points— 100 for 
tricks and 50 points for making a part 
score. Had Mrs. Stein faded to over- 
take her partner’s queen of spades, 
she could not have given West the 
second ruff in diamonds and the con- 
tract would have been set only one, 
for a plus of only 100 points, and very 
close to a bottom score instead of 
what pro%'ed to be a near top. 

Another well-bid hand ran into a 
bad break, but the new champ made 
it nevertheless. This was the deal: 
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Opening lead: diamond king 

North’s diamond ace won the first 
trick, but when dummy led a low 
trump, West showed out. Knowing 
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GERMAN MADE 

Germany’s popular precision-built car. Opel offers refinements 
unicjue in a car priced as low as this one. It’s a practical family- 
size, economical small car import with American big-car ideas. 



AMERICAN STYLE 


You 11 be amazed that any small car import could let you enjoy so 
much roominess, so much space to store things, so much hig-car 
feel. Get Opel s illustrated brochure at your Buick Dcalt'r's. 



THIS IS OPEL 


Small car gas economy. Seats 4-5 . . . over 12 cu. ft. luggage .xpace. 

56 horsepower, 4-cyl. engine. 174 in. long, a little over 5 feet wide. 

Opel Rfkord 2.d(>or sedan, manufacturf.k’s suggested rkiah. price 
S1987.50 P.O.E. New York*. Also available; Garavan station wagon. 

THE BIG SMALL CAR BUILT IN GERMANY BY GENERAL MOTORS • SOLD AND SERVICED BY BUICK DEALE 

•Including heater, detroster. turn indicators, delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes Transporta- 
tion charges, state, local taxes, accessories and opt. equipment inc. whitewall tires additional. 
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Real cold-weather comfort for 

man and boy (and for Mom and Sis, too!) 


Of course, most men choose Duofold under- 
wear for the matchless warmth and comfort of 
its famous 2-layer insulated fabric ... in any 
climate, the best all-weather protection money 
can buy! 

But just as important, Duofold looks every bit 
as good as it feels. Again, the secret's in the 
fabric . . . soft, trim and lightweight . . . with- 
out a trace of stiff, bulky padding to spoil the 
looks of your sports clothes, or cramp your 
style out on the slopes. 


Pick up a set of Duofotd sports un- 
derwear — action-styled for men and 
boys in handsome Sun Valley Red 
or White — at your dealer's today. 
Duofold Inc., Mohawk, N. Y. 

Ste Ihf full line of Duofold SporU Underwear 
for ladies In such high-fashion colors as: *Sun 
yalley Red, *Pepperminl Candy Stripe and 
•Po^rr-Snow Blue. •Trademarks 



Duofold 

2-/a^ei- 

Insulated Sports Underwear 

CROSS-SECTION OF DUOFOLD 2-LAYER FABRIC: 



INSULATING AIR »PACE BETWEfNI 


Sfinnk-rsiislaiir . . . Washable 

® 1958 DaafotJ tnc. 


EXCLUSIVE UNDERWEAR SUPPLIER TO THE U.S. MEN'S AND WOMEN'S F. I. S. TEAMS 


ALL HAIL TO THE LADIES Continued 

she had to drop a trump trick, de- 
clarer had to avoid losing a spade. 

Boldly and promptly, she led her 
singleton club and finessed dummy’s 
10-spot. The finesse succeeded, the 
heart ace was cashed, and the clubs 
were run. When the Jack of clubs 
dropped it did not matter that East 
trumped this trick. Declarer discard- 
ed a third spade, won the spade re- 
turn with the ace and got to dummy 
with another heart to cash the good 
club and discard the last spade loser. 

Later in the week, the tall, smiling 
champion brought her good-looking 
husband, Harry, and her 9-year-old 
boy, Ben, to breakfast. “The first 
time I played duplicate, I finished 
rock-bottom," she confessed. But she 
fell victim to the fascination of dupli- 
cate bridge and played so often and 
with such success that her husband 
helped her finance her ownership of 
the Empire Bridge Club, where she 
now runs duplicates two afternoons 
and one evening each week. So, 
though a newcomer to top bridge 
ranks, Sylvia Stein hardly rates as 
an amateur. 

Women scored two other notable 
victories when Mrs. Dalton Howard, 
of Marion. Ind., won the third flight 
Masters’ Individual, and when Mrs. 
David B. Howes of Fort Worth won 
the Open Pair Championship with 
the first M.D. ever to win that title. 
Dr. John Fisher of Dallas. 

Masculine honor in the individual 
competitions was partially retrieved 
when R. Norman Miller of Austin, 
Minn., rallied to win the Senior Mas- 
ters' title. And male pride was fur- 
ther bolstered when the Masters’ 
Team Championship was taken by 
five men. including two of the players 
who will represent the United States 
in the World Championship against 
Italy and Argentina next month: 
Ivor Stakgold of Washington, D.C. 
and Leonard Harmon of New York. 
Their teammates were Edgar Kap- 
lan. Alfred Sheinwold and Ralph 
Hirscliberg, all of New York. 

But when the week ended, a big 
share of the trophies had been cap- 
tured by the ladies— notable among 
them, the Lou Herman trophy for 
the best all-round performance. Syl- 
via Stein took that one home to 
Harry and Ben, who hailed it as a 
symbol of victory and of the end of 
the nine long days when the Stein 
men didn’t see much of their bridge 
champion. end 
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Ski Tip 

WILLY SCHAEFFLER 

Ski couch, /Denver ['niFcrfi/?/ 


question: Aw 1 loo old (Jt?) to take i/p skiing? If not, irhat 
ivould }jou advise me to do about equipment and lessons? 


O NK of the best thiritJR about ski- 
iiiK is that il can be taken up al- 
most as easily at 40 or even 50 as at 
10 or 20. In fact, a grown-up is likely 
to do better at first than a young- 
ster. The grown-up is mature enough 
to make the most out of his ski les- 
sons— provided he is in reasonably 
good shape. 

Itegular golf, tennis, swimming, 
handball or hiking during the sum- 
mer put you in trim for skiing. If 
you do not have the time for outdoor 
sport, then you should start out in 
late fall with regular home exercises 
for at least two weeks. The Bonnie 
Pruilden exercises in Sports Illus- 
TKATKD or my own preski condition- 
ing exercises iSI, Nov. 25, 1957) will 
do the trick if they are done faith- 
fully every day. 

A word here about weight. The 
overweight skier is a short-winded 
skier, and you cannot learn to ski un- 
less you can stand some continuous 
exertion. There are only two ways to 
overcome overweight: stop eating too 
much and start exercising. 

The first time you go skiing, try il 
for a day or two, preferably at a well- 
developed ski resort. Rent all your 
eciuipment. When you know what 
you want it’s time enough to buy. 

Your first skis should be limber 
(not stiff 1 and three to six inches 
shorter than the standard length fur 
experienced skiers. Normally a 1‘10- 
pound 40-year-old male beginner 
should take a 6-foot :i-inch ski, and 
from there the lengths go upward to 
6-fool 9-inch skis for a 185-pound be- 
ginner. Women beginners should sub- 
tract three inches from these lengths 
to get proper skis. In my opinion, you 
should rent metal skis. They handle 
more easily. And get ski.s witli safety 
bindings. Otherwise you are taking an 
unnecessary risk. The ski shop will 
adjust the tension of safety bindings 
for you. Ask them to show you how it’s 


done. You slinuld be able to do it on 
your own if need be. As for ski poles, 
they should reaeli to your armpit 
when the points are on the floor. 

Be sure to start right nut with a 
le.sson. It’s the only safe way to start 
skiing. Besides, your instructor will 
keep you from faults that may haunt 
you the rest of your skiing. Don’t let 
well-meaning friends talk you into 
k'arning from them. The average good 
skier is a poor teacher, and you ex- 
pose yourself to the temptation of ski- 
ing too fast just to keep up with your 
friends. My article on teaching begin- 
ners I SI, Dec. 15 1 gives an idea of the 
gentle start that a good instructor 
gives beginners. 

After the first couple of weekends 
skiing, if you then want to take up 
the sport in earnest, then take a solid 
week or two of lessons. This will mean 
that you can spend your whole first 
winter as an intermediate rather than 
spending half of it as a beginner. 

On buying equipment: the first and 
most important thing is boots. Try 
on several different brands in several 
shops. It’s worth all the trouble you 
may lake to get boots that fit with- 
out pinching. 

To break your boots in: soak a pair 
of old wool socks in warm water, 
wring them out, put them on and lace 
the hoots over them, making sure the 
socks have no wrinkles. Wear the 
boots indoors for two or three hours 
until the socks dry. The bools will 
then take the shape of your foot. Wa- 
terproof the inside of the boots to 
make sure they keep this shape. 

Finally, buy at least one set of good 
warm long underwear, a thick wool 
sweater and a windproof parka 'nr, in 
colder areas, a quilted parka). Wear 
a turtle-neck T shirt or a silk scarf. 
Keeping your neck warm is impor- 
tant, and nothing makes learning 
more pleasant than staying comforta- 
ble while you ski. end 


^67 AND YOUR SKIS 

and you’re off for 

EUROPE 



u all-expense adventure 


Name your dream slope from Kitzbuhel 
to Sestricrc, and SAS takes you there 
for 17 pleasure-packed days for as low as 
S667.* That's only S67 down, with up to 
two years to pay. Air fare, hotels, meals, 
service charges included. You fly trans- 
atlantic from New York, or transpolar 
from Los Angeles, on .V/tj' DC-7C 
Globetrotter Economy Service . . . relax 
in comfort . . . enjoy sm0rrebr0d. hearty 
open-faced Scandinavian .sandwiches. 

Visit London, Paris, too. On SAS, you 
can visit up to 17 extra cities for the 
round trip fare to only one! 

See your SAS agent or send coupon today. 


•$517 for your wife on SAS Family Plan. 
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ON FIELD AND CAMPUS / Roij Terrell 



THE RACING LOOK takes over in this (me yarn 
poplin ski jacket by White Stag. Light . . . warm 
. . water repeltenl Drawstring bottom. In Ski- 
Matic Colors. Germany SI6.9S. 

Exclusive Washable Wondercord Ski Pants $19.95. 

lor Men and Womeir, 129. 9S to $45. 
WHITE STAG MFO. CO. • PORTLAND P. OREGON 



Bowls may not he 
what they seem 


TV still produces an occasional 
optical illusion. On New 
Year’s Day there were several 


T ill-; mikaclt: which is television ap- 
pears fiestineri never to cease, and 
on New Year's Day of 1959 its boun- 
teous blessings finally overflowerl. 
Anyone equipped only with a long 
arm with which to reach forth oc- 
casionally and twist a dial could 
emerge, after (D ,, hours, as a self-ad- 
mitted expert on eight of the finest 
college football teams in the land. 
Without once in the preceding four 
months buying a ticket, talking to a 
coach or reading a newspaper or maga- 
zine, thousands of viewers were able 
by sunset last Thursday to state un- 
equivocally that: 

1) LSI’, the nation’s No. 1 team, 
was vastly overrated, and in the Sug- 
ar Bowl lucky a.s blue blazes to beat 
Clemson 7-0. The Tigers from Baton 
Rouge had no passing attack and Bil- 
ly Cannon couldn’t outrun your little 
sister. 

2) Syracuse had a miserable line, 
it couldn’t throw and what was it 
doing in the Orange Bowl against 
Oklahoma in the first place? 


3 1 TCU and the Air Force were 
both lou.sy. 

4 ' Iowa is undoubtedly the best 
college team alive. If the Hawkeyes 
only had a passing attack to match 
that great line and those two wonder- 
ful halfbacks, Willie Fleming and Bob 
Jeter, they coul<l be ranked among 
the finest of all time. 

Now an expert is an expert, and 
who is to say that one penetrating 
burst from the cathode ray is not 
w'orth a season spent trudging up and 
down sidelines? Yet a football season 
is more than what happens on Janu- 
ary 1, and in order to keep this one 
in its proper perspective perhaps a 
few reminders would not be amiss. 

Take the Sugar Bowl. In Clemson, 
LSU met a team with a ponderous 
and ornery and very good line. In 
such a situation the key man was not 
Cannon but Warren Rabb, LSU’s 
fine-passing ([uarterback. It was im- 
perative that he loosen up the Clem- 
soii defense so that Cannon and John- 
ny Robinson, the other fleet halfback, 
could run. Yet on the third play of 
the game Rabb broke a bone in his 
pitching hand. After that, twice in 
the first quarter, Cannon was in the 
open for touchdow-n passes and Rabb 
overthrew him badly. This is not like 
Rabb at all, and how would you like 





to throw a football with a broken 
hand? So by lialf time Rabb was 
out of the game to stay, ainl LSU had 
to slug it out on the ground against a 
much bigger line. As for Cannon, he 
still gained 51 yards in 13 carries, 
passed for the only touchdown, 
kicked the extra point, punted mag- 
nificently and also defended very well. 

In the Orange Bowl, Syracuse was 
simply shocked badly in the first half 
by Oklahoma’s speed and awoke too 
late to catch up. It wa.s not the Syra- 
cuse interior line which was at fault 
— Oklalioma did its damage willi 
quick pitchouts around end and run- 
ning halfback passes — but the line- 
l)ackers and secondary. As for the 
Syracuse passing attack, the <iues- 
tion is not why it didn't work but 
why it wasn’t used. In Chick Zim- 
merman, f'oat-h Ben ISchwartxwalder 
tiad a pas.ser who hit fiO' , during the 
sea.si)n. yet he chose to run inside 
tackle most of the day. For this, there 
are almost certainly two reasons: 
li the Syracuse running game was 
going very well — although perhaps 
not (|uite fast enough to make up a 
three-loucinlown ileficit; and til Zim- 
merman hatl not conipilefl a fiO',' 
completion average with oj)posing 
tacklers hanging around his neck, as 
Oklahoma persisted in doing all day. 
nor witli his receivers eovere<l lik<* a 
l)lanket by that same old demoraliz- 
ing Oklahoma speed. 

TCr and the ,\ir Force are both 
good football teams, although it must 
be admitted that a scoreless tie is not 
the most exciting way to prove the 
point. Kven so, there can be little 
criticism of the way eitfier team op- 
erated within the 20-ya.-d lines. They 
moved the hall very well, .\ir Fcjrce 
in t)je finst half on tlu* pa.ssjng of Rich 
Mayo, and TCU in the .seconrl half 
behind the thunderou.s running of 
.Jack .Sjiikes. Once jiast tlie 20, how- 
ever. they didn’t have '.ime to make 
touchdowns. There were 13 fumliles 
in the game and both teams were far 
too busy retrieving loose footballs to 
score. 

There are several considerations in 
a.sses.sing Iowa’s foot race against 
California at I’asadena. The Hawk- 
eyes won in a rather convincing man- 
ner. true; it is a bit hard to be more 
convincing than 38 12. Vet it is cjuiie 
possible that the competition was not 
the very best. Earlier in the season 
another Big Ten team, Michigan 
State, beat California 38 12 — and 
Michigan State didn't win a Big Ten 
game all year. As for the marvelous 


running of Fleming and Jeter, it might 
be noted that otiier Iowa backs named 
Horn and Jauch and Furlong and 
Mocera and Gravel were having a 
successful day, too. With the holes 
the Iowa blockers were opening, they 
simply couldn’t help themselves. And 
if the Iowa passing attack was news- 
worthy chiefly for its absence, let no 
one forget tliat Iowa would never 
have been in the Rose Bowl without 
the season-long marksmanship of 
Randy Duncan. There were a lot of 
Big Ten Saturdays when Iowa had 
no sucli superiority up front and 
F’leming and Jeter were just two little 
guys having a hard time getting 
started. When this happened, Dun- 
can had the answer. 

If the bowl games were a bit out of 
focus in presenting a picture of the 
.season just past, however, they of- 
fered a popping good preview of the 
one to come. Perhaps never have so 
many outstanding sophomores and 
juniors paraded across the screen on 
Xew Year’s Day. 

Prentice Gautt, tlie big Oklahoma 
fullback, is a fine example. E.xcept for 
The fact that he is the only iVegro 
ever to play for the Sooners, Gautt 
would have been just anolber number 
among Wilkinson's legions when the 
game started. When it was over, he 
was the Orange Bowl’s outstanding 
player. Carrying 195 pounds with a 
.sprinter’s speed. Gautt scored the first 
touchdown on a -12-yard run, rushed 
for 9-1 yards in only .six carries, blocked 
and defended like a demon. 

There is also Jeter, of course, whose 
81-yard run and 194-yard total set 
two Rose Bowl records, and Fleming, 
who is at lea.st as good. There are Mayo 
of the Air Force, and Harvey White, 
the Clem.son (juarterback, and Curt 
Merz and Don Norton, the two fine 
Iowa ends. 

And then there is I>SI', one of the 
great sophomore junior teams of all 
lime. Only three seniors are listed on 
the squad, and all the famous names 
— Cannon, Robinson, Rabb, Max 
Fugler— will be back. But few people 
outside the Southwest realize that 
TCU is in virtually the same pleasant 
condition— and TCU meets LSU in 
the second game of the .season. Jack 
Spikes, who slashed through the .\ir 
Force for 108 yards, and Don Floyd, 
tlie All-America tackle, are the prize 
names on the list. 

Ma\'be New Year’s Day wasn’t an 
illusion after all. The armchair expert 
gained by meeting some of the cast 
for next fall. end 



THE CLASSIC LOOK in White Stag’s Parka of 
combed lustrous Pimolux poplm with clean white 
snowflahe embroidered front Light . . . Sanfor- 
ued . . . Ze/an treated in S*i-Matic Colors dyed- 
to-blend with s-t-r-e-t-c-h pants. Greece S19.95. 


(or Men and Women, S29.9S to $45. 
WHITE STAG MFG. CO, • PORTLAND 9. OREGON 



TlieyT'e on 
the ball with 
Ballstoiis 


THE SPORT SOCK 
SOFT AND WHITE AS A CLOUD 



in EPfRT PAIR- 

BAIISTON-STIILWAUR KNITTING CO. (nc. 
Ballston Spa. New Yoih 
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GOLF / Bany Burn 


On and off the fairiuays 


In 1958 the Young Turks were 
supreme, but some oldtimers 
were still very much around 


t 4ST week's annual assemblage at Los Angeles, start- 
j ing off the winter's professional golfing tour, would 
ordinarily have ended a virtual three-month tournament 
layoff for most of the professionals. But not this season. 
Last year marked the tour’s coming of age as a relent- 
less, year-long business in that 
the u.sually light autumn pro- 
gram was filled by six full-scale 
attractions. Also, in 1958 George 
S. May’s two events were dropped 
by May, but 10 new 72-hole com- 
petitio!is were added. So the to- 
tal prize money came to a record 
$1,800,000. Even more money, 
including a po.ssible $40,000 af- 
fair in San Francisco come Sep- 
tember, is the prospect for 1959. 

As the statistics below empha- 
size. 1958 was the year of the 
Young Turks. In the 12 months 
just completed. Billy Casper, .Ar- 
nold Palmer. Ken \'enturi and 
Dow Finsterwald won 13 tourna- 
ments between them, collecting 


THE NEW FACES 



over $186,000 in combined winnings. Casper, 27, reap- 
ing $56,000, was the year’s leading money winner. Pal- 
mer, 29, won the Masters, in addition to almost $46,000, 
while \’enturi, 27, and PGA Champion Finsterwald, 29, 
also earned well over $40,000 in prize money. Of course, 
the oldtimers were not entirely 
muscled out of the picture. Jul- 
ius Boros, at 38, had a fine com- 
petitive year, as did Art Wall, 35, 
and Sam Snead, nearing 50. 

The rookies who made the 
.strongest impression in 1958 are 
the four pictured here. Of this 
talented group, all in their mid- 
^ die 20s, Bob Goalby, Wes Ellis 
and Tommy Jacobs each won a 
circuit tourney, with only 'Pony 
Lema going winless. .All won 
around $15,000 prize money. 

Par golf, by the way, is not yet 
obsolete. Par figures in all of 
1958’s regular events would have 
won three tournaments, including 
the U.S. Open, and $38,000. end 


THE YEAR’S 
FINAL LEADERS 


/h Ihe riKirl hrlnir. flimburg. who won llir 
Viiriloii Trophy for low ulrak-rr prr rotenil, 
hint no yrtir-long arrrogt bccuufe hr pirkrt! 
up in an rarly rrenl, llinn thiaiualf/ying 


himitrlf in Ihif ralrgnry. Alfa, nrrernl plny- 
ir* hare no TTT or liyitrr ('up poinU, 
rillirr hrraniie Ihry wrre not >jri eligible or 
illil not eoiniwle in enough Unirnamenlii. 


nn.I.Y CASPKR JH. 
AnS'OLD PALMER 
KKV VKSTfKI 
DOW PINSTERWALD 
JUl.ltlS BOKOS 
JAY IIEBBIIT 
ART WALL JR. 
TOMMY HOLT 
nOH KOSKURC 
IXJttli r<tui> 

CEORCI'; BAVtvK 
BILLY MAXWELL 
KKKII HAWKINS 
ERNIE VOSSLER 
STAN I.KONAKD 
FRANK STRASAHAN 
SAM SNEAD 
BO WlNINOEIl 
GARY PLAYER 
MIKE SOITHAK 


EVENTS IN 

ENTERED TOP 10 

;n 19 

33 16 

28 18 

36 21 

33 14 

41 17 

36 20 

29 15 

31 14 

.31) 12 

39 7 

35 11 

34 8 

31 11 

l.i 9 

35 8 

14 10 

35 11 

16 11 

31 8 


10 

13 

17 

11 

11 

7 
10 

5 
.3 

6 

6 

4 

8 
6 


EVENTS MONEY STROKFW RYDER TTT 

WON WON PER ROfND CfP POINTS POINTS 


4 $.56,0.59 

3 45,608 

4 12,642 

2 42.274 

2 40,639 

1 34,919 

2 34.227 

2 31.640 

0 30, .563 

1 29.822 

2 24,91.5 

1 24.370 

0 24.034 

1 23.912 

1 22.827 

1 21.829 

2 21.80.5 

0 21.672 

1 21.512 

1 21.09(1 


70,67 — 

70,62 — 

70.23 — 

70.27 680 

71.05 393 

71.03 324 

70.55 450 
284 
171 

71.22 237 

71.54 — 

71.53 — 

71-36 227 

71.16 — 

70.77 — 

71.56 

70,19 391 

71.32 136 

69.98 — 

238 


848.6 

874.0 

669.0 


593.0 

719.0 

812.0 

716.0 

788.5 

600.5 
.522.0 

51 1.0 

733.0 

623.0 
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Tip from the Top 


JAY HEBERT. Mayfair Inn CC, Sanford, Fla. 


Opening the hips 


I T IS DISQUIKTIN'G to Iparn. as one does all too regularly, that this or 
that golfing friend has incurred back trouble. It seems to me that 
these back injuries are brought on when a golfer stays behind the ball 
too long on his swing and, consequently, hits his shots with the base 
of his back. As goes without saying, a golfer must stay behind the ball, 
but only to a moderate and natural degree. As he hits through the ball, 
his left side should be opening up— the hips should be rotating to the 
left en route to their open position at the finish. The shoulders don’t 
open this early, hut the hips do. i’art and parcel of this action is re- 
leasing the right side. Granting that a great many players get their right 
side into the shot too soon and incorrectly, they have had such con- 
stant indoctrination in preventing this error that many golfers now are 
going to the opposite extreme and forgetting that the right side should 
be released as the stroke is made. You have to release it to swing com- 
fortably and to swing well. 

This opening of the hips— let me go on to add— helps an advanced 
player to bring the clubhead through the ball right sciuare on the line 
to the target. I think every golfer ha.s to learn first to swing the club 
from the inside out and has to learn how to cover the ball, but once an 
advanced player has gotten these es.sentials into his system, it's my 
belief he should really try to bring the clubhead through the ball right 
on the line. 



NEXT WEEK: Fred Hawkins on head position on trap shots 



Morning Restorative 

Breakfast 

Cofl'cc 


DO YOU wake up a licar? Cross- 
grained? .Snarly? 

If you do. the mere aroma (jfour 
strong Breakfast (bfFcc. rising to 
your den. w ill soothe you instantly. 
You will lope down to breakfast 
without a tooth showing. 

Our Ijracing restorative sends 
you forth to the day’s rigors chest 
out, ready forcomc-what-may. For 
otir Breakfast Coffee is a blend of 
the world's costliest coll'ccs, roasted 
deep for flavor and body. 

It comes from the up|)er .Andes, 
where only the nol)lest coffees dare 
show their beans. And why, pray, 
shouldn’t you enjoy tlie best? 



P. S. Breakfast Coffee is only one of f)0 
Gourmet Foods, poked from the four corners 
of the uorld. If your department stores or fine 
food shops duft'l carry them, write us. 


GENERAL EOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 


Wlxtc 


New York 
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DAVIS CUP 

eoi'fiKiirt/ from i„„j^ [0 

and j;uv(> him a firt'-oalinK pep talk. 

"Look at what thry’rp (Joing to the 
old man.” Kramer said. "'I’hey’re 
making him look like a hum.” 

"I'll win for .\Jr. .lones,” said 01- 
medo grimly. “They can’t do thi.s to 
my good friend.” 

With this incentive Olinedo took 
the court in his first match and shook 
Australian confidence by whip|)ing 
Anderson 8 fi, 2 fi, !> 1’, 8 6. This was 
Olniedo’s first challenge round — he 
had never even seen a Davis Cup 
malcli until 1<) <lays before in llie 
interzone final at Perth — hut he was 
the picture of relaxation. Loose and 
perfectly poised, he flitted from one 
side of the court to the other, pulling 
off phenomenal shots. He repeatedly 
made tricky drop shots or slop vol- 
leys. and he was never tentative on 
the volley. 

It was a frustrating defeat for the 
tliin. nut-brown Queenslander. An- 
derson had l«o .set points in the first 
set when tie leil fi .*> and 40 I.*) on 01- 
medo’s .service. After winning the 
second set with tlie only two service 
breaks of Olmedo in the match, -•Vn- 
derson had five opportunities to take 
the third .set in the 14th game. He 
had set point in the ll2th game of the 
fourth set, but Olmedo, as in [ire- 
vious sets, fought his way out of the 
hole with deep, well-placed first serv- 
ices and pre.ssure volleying. 

When Olmedo dropped tlie second 
set so ea.sil\' after taking the firsl, a 


cold shiver went through the Ameri- 
can camp. Olmedo fia.s alwai's been a 
player of promise, hut his career has 
been hamjieretl hy a failure to hear 
down when given an advantage: or. 
expressing it another way. some 
feared he lacked tlie “killer in.stinct.” 
It was a thought that was perma- 
nently dispelled before the end of 
the three ilay.s. 

With the L’..S. one up, MacKay was 
So keen as he took tlie court against 
Ashley Cooper that he seeme<l ready 
to jump out of his skin. Every time 
he hit a cannonball .service or sent a 
shot zooming across court he would 
leap high in the air and click his heels 
together. He swept through the first 
set 0 4. In the secon<l he broke Coo- 
jier's service in the first game and 
moved to a 4 d lead with a second 
break of C ooper's service. 'Fheii, with 
the score ;p)-all. Maclvay was fed 
an easy loh at net. He smashed it. 
hut Cooper lo('te<| another. MacKay 
smashed again, ('ooper again re- 
turned it high. MacKay smashed the 
third one info the net. 'J'hen lie net- 
ted a volley on the next point to lose 
the game, and he never got into the 
battle after that a.s Cooper gained in 
confidence and effectiveness. 

"If only MacKay had put one of 
those overheads away,” said Kramer 
afterward. “He had Cooper reeling.” 

Willi the match score 1 1, the U.S. 
sent Olmedo and Richardson again.st 
Anderson and left-han<Ied Xeale Fra- 
ser in the doubles. This develojjed 
into the longest anti one of tlie most 
e.xciting douhle-s matche.s in I>a\-is 


CENTER COURT AT MILTON CLUB IS PACKED AS 1S.OOO FANS OBSERVE THE ACTION 



Cup competition. It took a total of 
82 game.s and four hours to tlecide 
the issue. Each team had .set point 
in the 70-minute opening set before 
the .Australians finally won hy break- 
ing Olmedo in the 22nd game. The 
.American.s led 8-7 with advantage, 
hut Kichartlson tlouble-faulted at set 
point. The .Australians also took the 
.second set (> .4 for a two-set lead. It 
looked had. But the -Americans bat- 
tled their wa.v through the marathon 
third set to win it Ifi 14 and remain 
ali\e. 


STRATEGY FOILS FRASER 

The A'anks came out after the in- 
termission with a tandem trick which 
hafi been .suggested by Panchn Gon- 
zale.s, the world's greatest active ten- 
nis player. I'ancho notieed lliat Fra- 
ser had played superiily during the 
first tliri*e sets and wa.s killing the 
Amerii’an.s with his backhand return 
of Kervi<'e acro.s.s court. It wasa<lead- 
ly shot. So, starting the fourlli set, 
the Americans emplo.ved the tandem 
against Fraser, who played the back- 
hand court. When Richardson served 
to Fraser, Olmedo, instead of taking 
the normal net position on the right- 
hatul side, parked himself at the left 
on the same side as the server. Thi.s 
meant that Richardson had to ad- 
vance to the opposite net position. 
The -same strategy was u.sed when 
Olmedo served. The maneuver so cut 
down tlie effectiiene.ss of PVa.ser’s 
backhand return of service that he 
scoretl onl.v one winner off it in the 
last two sets. In fact, the .Australians 
got only two points on the Ameri- 
cans' service in the fourth set. Still, 
the match finished on a ten.se, cliff- 
hanger note with the .Americans final- 
1\' winning by cracking the wobbly 
Anderson serve in the 11th game of 
the fifth set. Two fine volleys liy 
Richardson |)Ut the I’.S. in position, 
and tlieii Olmedo made a miracle 
.shot. Fra.ser hit a blinding .sma.sh at 
.Ale.x' feet, liut Alex lowered bus 
racket anil lobbed the* hall neatly to 
the ha<-k court for a winner which left 
the croud gasijiiig. Then Olmedo 
held his oun .servi<-e for victory of 
10 12, 4 (!, Ifi 14, 0 4, 7 
Even leading two matche.s to one 
after the second day, the .Americans 
were eoneeded no lietter llian an e\'en 
chance to regain the cufi. Cooper, 
who is rated the best amateur in the 
worlrl, figured to take Olmedo, and 
there was u tossup in the battle be- 
tween MacKay anri .Aiuler.son. Rut 
Olmedo reached into the clouds for 



VICTORY WHOOP IS GIVEN BY OLMEDO AFTER CLINCHING DAVIS CUP FOR U.S. 


the tennis performance of his life to 
win 4-fi, fi-4, 8-6. Cooper’s pow- 
erful service, his chief weapon, failed 
him, but there was no assurance he 
would have won had he been at his 
best. With beautiful racket action, 
coordination and antieijjation the 
agile Olmedo at times toyed with the 
Australian ace as a matador might 
with a charging, angry bull. Cooper 
made two fighting lunges, neither suc- 
cessful. Down 5-1 in the third set, he 
won three games in a row but finally 
lost the set 6-4. In the fourth set Ol- 
medo had a 4 3 lead and 40-love on 
his own service when Cooper came 
back with a series of powerful fore- 
hand crosscourt shots to break Alex’s 
delivery and knot the set. But two 
passing shots by Olmedo broke Coo- 
per in the 13th game, and the Peruvi- 
an put all his might into his service 
in the final game for victory. 

"We did it, Cap. We won,” he 
yelled happily as he went to the dress- 
ing room, his cheek.s wet with tears. 
“By golly, we did,” said the happy 
Captain Jones. 

As the Americans neared victory, 
the normally unpartisan Australian 
galleries began to feel edgy and to yell 
for the home talent. This resulted in 
some burles<iue incidents. Inept line 
calling contributed to the confusion 
and invoked demonstrations from the 
excited galleries. In the tense third 
set of the doubles, with the score 9 10 
against the Americans, Richardson 
served and then missed a volley re- 
turn. Hecomplained that the linesman 
had signaled out on the serve but had 
not called it aloud. The umpire up- 
held the linesman, saying the ball had 
been in play. Richardson rushed to 
the umpire’s stand to protest. Cliff 
Sproule. the tournament referee, 
walked onto the court to question the 
linesman, who admitted he had put 
out his hand involuntarily. The ref- 
eree ordered the ball played as a let. 
The fans barracked in the Cooper- 
Olmedo match so much that the play- 
ers protested, and twice the umpire 
made an announcement to the fans to 
refrain from making .sounds when the 
ball was in play. In the first game of 
the third set a fan yelled “You beau- 
ty!” on a service by Cooper which 
would have made the score 30-40. Ol- 
medo protested, and Umpire George 
Valentine ordered the ball played as 
a let. But Referee Sproule walked on 
the court and overruled the umpire. 
Olmedo won the next point anyhow 
and achieved the service break. An- 
other time in the second set, when Ol- 


medo suffered a bad spill, he went to 
the sidelines to get a towel with which 
to rub off the dirt. Sproule intercept- 
ed him and said, “Play must he con- 
tinuous.” Olmedo also won this tug 
of war an<l completed toweling off 
before resuming. 

Olmedo credited both Kramer and 
Gonzales for tips which helped him 
in his victory over Cooper. He said 
Kramer advised him that when Coo- 
per missed his first servicedt would 
be a good idea to jump around a lot 
before the second service in order to 
disconcert the Australian. Cooper 
served 1 1 double faults. Gonzales told 
Olmedo that Cooper was slow on the 
court and that he should move the 
Wimbledon champion around; also 
that Cooper closed in too tight on 
the net and was vulnerable to lobs. 
Alex praised Gonzales’ help, .saying 
to the gallery at the cup presenta- 
tion. “Gonzales helped me most— he 
is what you call the most tactic guy 
in the world.” 

Olmedo became a hero on three 
continents. Congratulations from Pe- 
ru piled up at his hotel door. He 
had messages from Peruvian Presi- 
dent Manuel Prado and the governor 
of his home town of Arequipa. A wire 


from Movie Star Kirk Douglas said, 
“Xow you are more than a chief. You 
are a superchief.” At the end of the 
cup presentation ceremony the crowd 
yelled, “We want Alex. Give us Alex. 
Speech, Alex.” 

Officials were forced to let Alex 
and other players talk briefly, and 
the fans gave Olmedo an ovation of 
several minutes. 

Captain Jones proved to be an in- 
triguing character. In his perennial 
bow tie and dark glasses he made an 
unusual figure at eourtsi<le. He de- 
lighted galleries with his unbridled 
enthusiasm and defiance of tradition. 
When .\mericans hit a good shot 
he would stand up and applaud 
vigorously. Once, in Perth, he fell 
over backward in his chair and lay 
sprawled for several moments like a 
turtle unable to get back on its feet. 
The crowd guffawed. 

Olmedo tells a Jones anecdote stem- 
ming from his match with Anderson. 
When Alex changed courts he looked 
around for the captain, and Jones 
was not in his seat. Then Alex .saw 
Jones at his elbow, eyes wide with ex- 
citement. “I told Captain not to wor- 
ry. I would win. He was nervous. I 
had to give him confidence.” end 
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BOYISH RUSSIANS EXUOE GAIETY AFTER THE METHOOICAL VICTORY IN MINNEAPOLIS 


RED ICEMEN 

fo«Ji'ni(f(/ /rom page 9 

brand of game now in fa\'or here, 
started out as if to show the films had 
been so much waste of time. Bob 
Dupuis of Allston, Mass, scored the 
first goal of the game after a faoe-olT 
on Soviet ice. But the smooth Rus- 
sians were not to be outdone. They 
racked up tliree consecutive goals, 
one of them by Sologubov, and, un- 
like the Nationals, who cheer each of 
their goals with college-boy enthusi- 
a.sm, the Russians w'ere completely 
unemotional. "When the Russians 
make these plays and score, there is 
no clieering or anything." says Rob- 
ert Barry of Newton, Mass., one of 
the two U.S. referees assigned to the 
Soviet tour. "Damn it, that's what’s 
supposed to happen. Why should 
they cheer?" 

Before the first period was over, 
the Nationals cut the score to 3 
but \'enyamin Alek.sandrov, the bril- 
liant young Soviet center, came back 
to make it 4 2 . In the second period, 
the heavier Nationals again took to 
throwing their weight around, and 
they moved into a surprising o 1 lead. 
It appeared they were about to score 
their first victory ever over a Soviet 
team, but a penalty left them short- 
handed, and the Ru.s.sians then came 
through with the final goal of the 
game for a 5 5 tie. Both teams took 
off for Minneapolis the ne.xt day. The 
Americans made it without trouble, 
but the Russians had to change 
planes in Detroit because of engine 
trouble. While in the air, Sologubov 
and a few others played Preference, a 


rather involved-looking card game 
which apparently demands all their 
attention. In fact, all the Soviet play- 
ers appear to be quite absorbed no 
mailer what they’re doing. One of 
them, deep in a book, was .startled 
when he looked out and saw the en- 
gine feathering. He excitedly pulled 
out a map, looked at it the wrong 
way and decided that he would die 
crashing into Boston. Referee Barry 
righted the map and as.sured him 
that it wasn’t Boston but Lake Erie. 

In Minneapolis, the tired-out Rus- 
sians made it as quickly a.s they could 
for bed. While they were tucking 
themselves in, Marsh Ryman, the Na- 
tionals coach, was perfecting his 
strategy for Saturday’s game. "The 
best way for us to beat them is to 
hit them,” he said frankly. "We dis- 
covered that in the .second period in 
New York, and it almost won the 
game for us. Until then we were in 
danger of being routed. Nothing at 
all resembling dirty hockey is being 
planned, but we will simply check 
liarder. They’re a precise team. 'I'hey 
play chess with you. They’ll use set 
plays and pass six or seven times be- 
fore taking a shot. If we can disrupt 
that and skate like we all did Thurs- 
day, we'll be all right.” 

On Saturday, before a crowd of 
T.Tfifi in Williams Arena on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesotacampus, it looked 
for a brief moment, a very brief mo- 
ment, a.s if the Nationals were about 
to clean up. The game had scarcely 
begun when .Jim Westby, a Minne- 
apolis boy, whacked a chest-high line 
drive into the Soviet goal from just 
inside the Soviet blue line. Nikolai 


Puchkov, the Soviet goalie, all but 
whistled in disbelief, and the crowd 
burst into a cry of wild joy. But there 
was little to cheer about after that. 
The first period ended 3 -1 in Soviet 
favor; in the second the Russians, 
pa-ssing superbly, scored four more 
goals to the Nationals’ one. Sologu- 
bov and his teammates took a bounc- 
ing around in the process, mainly be- 
cause they don't know how to use 
their behimis to ward off assault, but 
this didn’t throw them off their preci- 
sion game. The final score was 8-3. 

Saturday night the Ru.ssians and 
the Nationals bussed 200 freezing 
miles north to Hibbing in the Iron 
Range. Sologubov, smoking a Rus- 
sian filter cigaret, played Preference 
during the 4'2"hour ride. When he 
awoke Sunday morning he felt right 
at home. First, the temperature liad 
sunk to 45 below zero, making Hib- 
bing the coldest spot in the U.S. that 
day. I By game time it had warmed 
up to below.) Then Moscow called 
on the phone, sending the desk clerk 
at the Hotel Androy into a flutter. 
What it did to the Russians could not 
be learned, but the rest of the folks 
in town sure got excited. 

lO YEARS TO 100 

Before the game began in the Hib- 
bing Memorial Building, Sologubov 
was presented with a miner's hard 
hat, and he drew a laugh from the 
crowd when he donned it and skated 
over to the Soviet liench. The Rus- 
sians scored late in the first period to 
take a I 0 lead but they would have 
scored earlier had it not been for sev- 
eral superb saves by Goalie Don Coo- 
per of Wrentham, Mass. Early in the 
second period Weldon Olson rammed 
one past the prostrate Puchkov to tie 
it at 1 all, but Sologubov put in a 
lo-footer to make it 2-1 before the 
period ended. 

The third period turned into a 
rout. Within the first few minutes the 
Russians scored two goals. Igor De- 
konskii took a pass from Sologubov 
for one und .\leksan<lrov came right 
back with the other. Before the game 
was over, the Russians got three more 
goal.s, two of them by Sologubov, to 
make the final score 7 1. 

Kolya and his teammates left the 
ice proud and hajipy. Bill Riley of 
Medford, Mass., the other Ameri- 
can referee, was generous in his praise 
of the Ru.ssians: “They’re very con- 
scious of the advance they’ve made. 
They’ve done in 10 years what Can- 
ada did in 100.” end 
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Meanwhile— back at the lodge— 

mellower highballs are mixed with Seven- Up! 


Next time you swallow a liiyhball and secretly wish it could 
taste smoother — make yourself a promise. Promise to make 
your next lughball with 7-Up! 

Seven-Up has a talent for making highballs that are delicious! 
Mellower, we’ll wager, than any others you’ve ever had. 

Yet 7-Up is modest. It never steals the spotlight Irom the 
whiskey ria\ or you like — aiul pay for. 

^Vatch someone enjoying a “. . . and 7-Up.” Notice his look 
of satisfaction? 'I'ry a 7-Up highball— you’ll see why. 

Nothing d oes it like Seven-Up! 



SPORTING LOOK / Jo Ahem Zill 


Designing queen 


Polly Hornburg has so successfully crystallized an 
idyllic way of life in her designs that now 
she is known far beyond her native Bermuda 


PhntograpJia hy Toni FriMcll 





AT HOME AT STANWiCK: Designer Polly 
Hornburg in hostess skirt of glittered ba- 
tik (to order, $45), pongee shirt ($18.50). 


T hb smiling woman photographed 
above is the unquestioned queen 
of fashion in the Caribbean area. She 
is Polly Hornburg, a native Bermu- 
dian who, with her Minnesota-born 
husband, John, has in eight years 
created a business which furnishes 
fashions for the half dozen Calypso 
shops owned by the Hornburgs in 
Bermuda and Jamaica and hundreds 
of stores in the U.S. as well. 

Typical Hornburg play clothes are 
made of exotic fabrics: African Gold 
Coast cotton prints, Indian madras, 
Siame.se and Indian silks. She made 
the full-length hostess skirt of bright- 
ly printed cotton the approved way 
of dress for southern resort evenings 
and now is responsible for women’s 
evening pants, which are now being 
worn at Caribbean nightclubs such 
as Montego Bay’s La Ronde. 

Most recently, Polly, a snorkeler 
herself, has made quite a splash with 
her skin-divers’ suits— long-handled 
swimsuiU, which are equally attrac- 
tive wet or dry and are warm enough 
for the chilly depths. 

The Hornburg fashions on these 
pages are at the Calypso shops in Ber- 
muda and Jamaica and at J. P. Allen, 
G. Fox, Jenny Co., Neiman-Marcus 
and Saks Fifth Avenue in the U.S. 

AT HOME AFTER s. anywhere in the Caribbean; 
Coral Sayer’s silk plaid dinner pant.s ($40) with 
a matching blou.sc (840); Ann Bindon’s mul- 
ticolor madras jumper, which has glitter out- 
lining the plaid ($20 1 , and fishtail skirt ($27 i. 



AT HOME IN OR OUT of the Water: skin-diver suit of elasti- 
cized cotton knit ($30 worn by Henrietta Tiarks, an avid 
skin-diver who vacations at her father’s houses in Bermuda 
and Jamaica. She is photographed with the Marquess of Ta- 
vistock, who is currently in his freshman year at Harvard. 



AT HOME ON A BEACH: Coral in parti-coioped pant< i S19 ; and 
a while jumper ($11 i, worn with a Noel Coward hanana-palm 
hat ($5 1: and Bernadette Zell’s Calypso bikini (to order ■, Fish- 
ermen Tuny Trott and Horace Almeida handle the fishing net. 


ANDY BATHGATE 

coiilinurri from /xige iS 

part of tile Jury is still out. waiting 
until Bathgate has excelled over an 
impressive span of years. 

One of the minor tragedies of the 
New York fans is that Bathgate is 
not at his absolute best on the small 
rink in Madison Square Garden. On 
the larger rinks on the road he has 
more freedom to do what comes nat- 
urally, and he takes advantage of it; 
he scored 14 ofhis21 first-lialf-season 
goals in games out of town. 

Nevertheless, Bathgate has shown 
the Garden crowds many aiidHcioiis 
moves. In a game with the Chicago 
Black Hawks last year the puck 
stjuirted out over the blue line from 
the offensive zone in which the Rang- 
ers were putting together an attack. 
Bathgate chased it, got his stick on 
it and. facing away from the goal, 
considered for a split second how to 
dispose of the defenseman closing in 
from the rear to his right. He then 
flicked the puck behind him on a diag- 
onal line from right to left, catching 
the defenseman flatfooted, whirled 
around to his left and picked up the 
puck again, skated in on the goal 
and, feinting the goalie out of posi- 
tion, scored. 

“Before my knees went bad,” he 
says deprecatingly, “I could keep the 
puck all day.” 

Although strongly built at 6 feet 
and 177 pounds, Bathgate has a re- 
current lateral subluxation of the 
patella. The phrase means slipping 
kneecap; when this occurs there is 
great pain and the knee cannot be 
bent. Both of Bathgate's knees are 
so afflicted, not from the rigors of 
hockey but from his individual pat- 
tern of growth, although rough ac- 
tion lends to aggravate the condition. 

Dr. Kazuo Yanagisawa, the team 
physician, operated in 1952 to correct 
the trouble in the left knee (which 
kicked up so painfully at Guelph). 
He cut out a piece of bone from the 
tibial tubercle — the knobby part of 
the tibia just below the knee— and 
grafted it, with the tendons to the 
knee still attached, back onto the 
tibia at a point to one side. The sur- 
gery involved attaching a small steel 
plate to the bone below the kneecap, 
and Bathgate consequently can fore- 
cast changes in the weather from the 
twinges he feels in that area. He wears 
a brace for the other knee whenever 
he is on his feet. In Dr. Yanagisawa’s 
opinion the knees will not prevent 


Bathgate from playing out a career 
of normal length. 

In a game that is sometimes violent 
and injurious. Bathgate has so far 
escaped seriou.s damage, partly be- 
cause he plays cleanly and thus does 
not invite the inevitable revenge tak- 
en for spearing, elbowing and the like, 
partly because he has not yet been 
subjected to the kind of close and 
frequently dirty checking that so 
often provokes Maurice Richard and, 
finally, because his highly developed 
instinctive sense often warns him of 
potentially harmful situations. The 
few noticeable scars on his face are 
from stick cuts. The hollow-cheeked 



RANGER WIVES Merle Bathgate (left), 
Marilyn Hnwell .see game at Garden. 


look he has on the ice is due to the 
fact that he has no upper teeth and 
leaves his plate in the locker room. 
He lost two teeth at 9 in a fall on a 
West Kildonan rink, two others some 
years later and finally had the rest 
removed when faulty bridgework be- 
gan to spoil adjacent teeth. An ag- 
onizing skate cut last year which 
sliced to the bone of the instep caused 
him to miss five games. All in all, 
however, heha.s been relatively lucky. 

UNRECOGNIZED OFF THE ICE 

The adulation given Bathgate in 
New York rarely follows him out of 
Madison Square Garden. 

"I’m very seldom recognized on 
the streets,” he says. “It’s different 
in Toronto and Montreal, but then 
hockey is the big sport there; people 


have so many other things to do in 
New York. Everybody’s in a big hur- 
ry, everybody’s going somewhere.” 

The rewards of stardom so far have 
not been overpowering. During the 
season Bathgate live.s unobtrusively 
with his pretty and buoyant wife, 
Merle, a Vancouver girl, in a modest 
apartment on the outskirts of the 
borough of Queens. He is only now 
beginning to capitalize a bit on the 
commercial possibilities of fame, out- 
side the $15,000 he draws from the 
Rangers. He has a Cadillac, but it is a 
19.53 model. 

There are many dedicated followers 
of hockey in New York, de.spite its 
non-Canadian setting, and Bathgate 
has won the appreciative affection of 
one of the most devoted fans, the 
America’s Cup yachtsman Cornelius 
Shields, who first met him at a prac- 
tice session of the Rangers. 

“We got to talking golf," Shields re- 
flected not long ago. “I said I was an 
ardent golfer but no good, and I asked 
him if he would like to play a round 
with me now and then at Winged 
Foot (a course of championship cali- 
ber in Westchester County). 

“Well, Andy is a magnificent golfer. 
If you want to see the equal of Sam 
Snead as far as grace is concerned, you 
will see it in Andy— unusual grace, 
great poise, wonderful rhythm. I re- 
call that one day he had a 35 for nine 
holes, and with a few bad holes on 
the card at that. His shots are almost 
always on the target, just as they are 
in hockey. 

“What a thrill it is to see his line 
in action— Dean Prentice charging in 
across the goal mouth to take that 
pa.ss from Andy; Larry Popein, the 
center man, setting up his wings; 
Andy shooting. I've said to Andy, 
T’m no authority, but I feel that you 
are too generous in your passing. You 
should shoot more often.' 

“But how like the man ! As a person 
I think he is much to be admired. I 
like humility in anyone. The persuad- 
er is that he wants to be good; he is 
burning to improve. He has the ambi- 
tion to be successful, and he loves 
hockey.” 

Bathgate, then, has the quality 
which sports-minded people call cla.ss. 
A towering figure in hockey already, 
he can anticipate a future .stature 
of rare dimensions, yet he is a hero 
without a pedestal; modesty is in his 
bones. 

’Tve got a lot to learn,” he says, 
“before I can call myself a really good 
hockey player.” end 
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CLASSIC 
HUNT OF 
IRELAND 


Hard riding, legendary country and 
plenty of foxes still make the 
Emerald Isle a fox hunter’s paradise 


P}iotographs by Toni Frissell 



T o Tano Xeville, an advertising man and part-time 
farmer of Chester County, Pa., fox hunting has been 
a ruling p5is.sion for more than a quarter century, and 
when he saw a chance last winter to indulge in his favor- 
ite sport in Ireland, he seized it. By a happy coincidence, 
Photographer Toni Frissell had also recently finished rid- 
ing to hound.s in the same area. Though she was near 
Dublin, he farther south at Clonmel, their stories met in 
Xew York, and on the following pages they are combined 
to give a vivid picture of the eternally fascinating Irish 
hunting scene. Nowhere is its tradition and allure better 
exemplified than in this picture of the Meath Hunt ( who.se 
joint master, Clnirles S. Bird III, incidentally, is another 
impassioned .American, from Boston ) riding forth past the 
ruins of an ancient abbey to the first coven of the day. 


IRISH HUNT cntitinued 


‘IT WAS FUN ALL THE WAY’ 


by TANO NEVILLE 


H7;i?c Pliolotjraplier Toiii FriaseU shiius in 
pii'liiTeif the coume of « duy'g run with the 
Menth Hunt, Tnno Seville dct^cnbes Ini’ od- 
venluren with the Tipperary, Searlren and 
other Irish hunts duriiiy his hru weeks' stay. 

T ituKP: THINGS Stand out in my 
memories o/ our fox-hunting trip 
to Ireland: the ruggedness of the 
hunting there, the mad pace of the 
activity and the boundless excite- 
ment of it. I ha\'e never known 
rougher rifling. Brambles, thorns, 
branches tearing at our elothe.s, craay 
changes in elevation with the horse 
alternately taking straight ofT like an 
ICBM or nose-diving off a bank and 
landing with a Ijack-splintering thud. 


Never a letup, something doing every 
minute, foxes galore and one run after 
another. And all this on a higher level 
of excitement than anything we do 
— the riders, old or young, male or 
female, charging impassible places, 
pushing their way through impene- 
trable thickets, taking desperate odds 
on a certain fall to keep up with the 
hounds. It was fun to be with them; 
it was fun all the waj-. 

Of the four of u.s who took the 
trip, two were over .50, the other two 
over (50. In alphabetical order, there 
is first Ted Baldwin, rlairy farmer, 
ex-profe.ssional ballplayer and one of 
the best men with a horse in Amer- 
ica: then .Jack Bausman, gentleman 
farmer and .sport.sman: next, Albert 
Nesbitt, itidustriali.st, company di- 
rector and civic leader; and, finally, 


myself. All of us ride with the Bran- 
dywine and Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire 
Hounds in Chaster County, Pa. 

W'e stayed at Oaklands, near Clon- 
mel, a lovely place run a.s a guest 
house by the Misses Cleeve, its own- 
ers. \'era Cleeve supervised the house 
with consummate artistry, saw to it 
that we ate royally, slept comforta- 
bly aiul had clean, dry clothes to wear 
every mornmg. This last « as no mean 
feat. Ireland was wet and muddy, 
and we came in every evening cov- 
ered with mud from head to foot, and 
usually soaked through with rich 
Irish mud as well. 

Edith Cleeve supervised our hunt- 
ing. She decided which packs we 
should go out with each day, and 
it was she who procured horses for 
us — one horse for each man for 12 



successive days. ConsidpritiR that 
there were liardly any livery stables 
left in that part of Ireland and that 
in consequence she usually had to hire 
from private owners, the arrival of 
four horses at each meet was a daily 
miracle. Rut we got good horses. 

Kor our first day’s hunting Edith 
Cleevesent us out with the Tipperary 
hounds. A lawn meet— a meet at 
which we were invited into the house 
and offered a drink. Our host was 
Irish and his charming wife from, of 
all places, Oklahoma. 

There were about 30 riders and 
probably as many on foot. Nesbitt 
met Brown Ilubin, a horse from which 
no hazard of bank or ditch could part 
him. Bausman met Seal, a grand old 
horse who took care of several of u.s 
during our stay, was never down, 
rarely made a mistake and stayed 
souml throughout a series of tough 
days which injured at one lime or 
another almost every other horse we 
had. Baldwin met his "little horse” — 
I don’t know whether he e\'en had a 
name — who carried him wonderfully 
this day hut went less well on subse- 
quent days, either hecau.se he tired 


SNACK TO FIRST WHIP DAVID OUNNE 






or because his basic greenness even- 
tually .showed through. I had Ned- 
dins, an enormous gray with large 
"gray-horse tumors” behind his ears. 
Despite his size. Neddins could jump 
like a cat, but he was too big and fat 
to gallop for long. 

The first covert was drawn blank, 
a rare happening, but the next held 
a fox, and our Irish fox hunting be- 
gan. .\ minute or two on a hard road, 
then onto a dirt road, then up a drive- 
way and out into the fields — little, 
three- to five-acre Irish fields, ; ol 
them grass and all of them running 
water. The fields had an inch or two 
of slop, but underneath that there 
was hard ground. So the horses were 
sliding around hut not sinking in 
enough to exhaust themselves— ac- 
tually, it was grand galloping coun- 
try. And it was that way every day 
— we squelched our way across Ire- 
land, every step, a noise I will always 
remember. 

My first obstacle was a small post 
and rail, sucli as we get in Chester 
County. My gray lurched over it 
with great enthusiasm, and that was 
the last American jump we had dur- 
ing our stay. We had a few of what 
the Irish call "timber” fences— 
planks placed across gaps in banks 
with a bail of brambles tlirown under 
them — but first and foremost, during 
the rest of our stay, we "jumped” 
banks or stone wails. 

I use the quotation marks advised- 
ly; you don't jump banks as we un- 
derstand jumping in America. You 
scramble to the lop and jump down. 
And there are two main kinds of 
banks: those with a broad top on 
which a horse can pause or even walk 
around, and the razorbacks which 
come to a peak and have no top to 
stand on at all. 

Negotiating banks is made even 
more complicated by the fact that 
there are always ditches, dry or wet, 
on one or l)oth sides of every bank. 
The horse, therefore, usually has to 
jump over a ditch first. Banks ranged 
in height from four to 10 feet; ditches 
ranged in width from three to around 
eight feel, and the combination was 
impressive. 

It was amazing how clever those 
big horses were. Most of the ones we 
rode could jumj) .'>0 of those hairy 
razorbacks during the course of a day 
with hardly a stumble. Yet there 
often wasn’t a reasonable place for 
their feet. After five or 10 horses had 
jumped, however, a sort of foothold 

continued 


DOWN THE LANE 1 he field trot-s smartly 
behind Pauline Farrell, a regular hunt rider. 


HOUNDS ARE HELD by Mps. Charles 
S. Bird on the lawn before Leonard home. 

QUICK CHANGE i.s made by Mr. Bird as 
he .swap.s loafers for boot son tailgate of car. 
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would appear near the top of the 
bank, like a step cut into the ice by 
a mountain climber. 

And what is the rider doing while 
the horse is going through his con- 
tortions! He’s as busy as a paper- 
hanger with one arm and an itch. 

I ; He hangs on grimly with arms 
and legs while the horse shoots out 
from under him up the bank. 2) He 
tries to see where he’s going. i He 
ducks around the inevitable, hairy, 
thorny corruption on the top of the 
bank. 4 i He gets ready for the horse 
to shoot out from under him again 
when lie kicks off from the bank, o) 
He does his best to land looking like 
an old English hunting print- 
lying back, feet out front. This pos- 
ture is very un-American because we 
land with body forward. But, be- 
lieve me, in Tipperary you land with 
a crash into the stirrups, your body 
more or less in a straight line with 
your legs, the whole unit tilted back 
or you roll right off over the horse’s 
head. 

W B had tliree good run.s on three 
separate fo.xes that day. It was 
gallop and scramble, scramble and 
gallop all the way. Little grass fields 
alternated with hairy razorbacks. 
There were many gaps and gates in 
the corners of the fields, so we didn't 
jump all the time. But we jumped 
enough. And boy! did the horses fall! 
We counted 10 falls this first day, 
and there must have been several 
that we didn’t see. Yet we rarely saw 
anybody hurt or even shaken up. 
Soft ground, slow falls, mostly caused 
by the horse making a misstep while 
coming off a bank — it was remark- 
able how seldom it amounted to more 
than a muddy spot on the back of 
one’s coat. Jack Bausman’s horse, 
for instance, came down backward 
off a bank and sat on Jack’s leg, On 
frozen ground in America a fall like 
that would have been disastrous. In 
Ireland, Jack’s leg was merely pushed 
into the mud. No harm done e.xcept 
that his breeches were soaked and 
Jack sat in a pool of water for the 
rest of the day. 

There are many more differences 
between Chester County and Coun- 
ty Tipperary. The attitude of the 
hunt staff, for instance. In Ireland 
they see their job as one of providing 
sport for the field. They fear, it seems 
to me, that the field will get bored 
or impatient unless there's something 


doing every minute, so they leave the 
meet at a fast trot and hurry over to 
the first covert. If the hounds draw 
blank they are lifted quickly and 
roaded quickly to the ne.xt covert. 
At a check the huntsman waits a 
minimum of lime for hounds to make 
their own cast. Then he casts them 
himself at a trot or even at a canter. 

When a hound first speaks on a line 
and goes away on it, it galvanizes the 
whipper-in into almost hysterical ac- 
tivity. He’s onto the rest of the pack 
like lightning, hu.stling them out of 
covert and putting them on. It’s hur- 
ry, hurry, hurry every second. If 
these had been large fields continual- 
ly crowding the hounds, I could have 
understood this driven attitude on 
the part of the hunt staff. But they 
were not. We had as few as 20 in the 
field and never more than 50. 

And the traffic jams! In Chester 
County everybody gets very polite in 
front of a jump. We wait our turn. 
In fact, we are likely to let a woman 
go ahead as though we were going 
into dinner in a private home. But 
not in Ireland. None of that "after 
you, Alphonse” courtesy there. It’s 
each for himself and devil lake the 
hindmost. You charge in, pushing 
the Weaker members, such as women 
and children, aside, and hustle over 
to the next fence. At first we were 
courteous, but we got to be just as 
ruthless as the rest of them. If we 
hung back for a split second, six peo- 
ple would slip in ahead of us and we 
found ourselves badly left. It’s the 
English convention, I think. Fox 
hunting is a steeplechase. One tries 
to beat the other fellow instead of 
waiting for him. 

The worst hazard was the young- 
sters. Ii was vacation lime and there 
were swarms of them out with us. 
They would slip in front of us, cut 
us off and in general behave as though 
we didn’t exist. We were scared of 
hurting them. Some of those big ele- 
phants of ours would ha\'e annihi- 
lated their ponies if there had been 
the slightest misstep at an unlucky 
moment. 

Holes, or "earths,” in Ireland are 
invariably in the banks. There are no 
holes of any kind in the fields. No 
ground hogs — and all the rabbits 
have been killed by myxomatosis. We 
got out of the habit of watching 
where we were going. We let the horse 
gallop as he liked and kept our eyes 
off the ground and on everything 
going on around us. .\lniost ail our 
runs ended at a hole. If it wasn’t loo 


far from a hard road, Mickey, the 
whipper-in, would be sent galloping 
off to get the terrier. Off he would go 
lickety-split, standing up in his stir- 
rups — that boy never sat down all 
day and he had only one gait, a full 
gallop— to reappear shortly, still gal- 
loping, with a bushy-coated little ter- 
rier under one arm, its head bobbing 
in time with the horse’s gait. The ter- 
rier would be dropped on the ground 
and without a moment’s hesitation 
would disappear into the hole. Short- 
ly after, a continuous high-pitched 
yapping would convey to the onlook- 
ers that the terrier had found its prey 
and was marking it for us. A few 
judicious passes with a shovel, an iron 
stake or two thrust into the ground 
to steer him tow'ard an exit and the 
fox would decide it was time to make 
a break for it. Out he would come, 
and off we would go, hell-for-leather 
and determined that this time he 
would not elude us. But he always 
did. We never killed a fox that once 
went under, even when we bolted him 
two or three times. If they were fo.xes 
that wanted to go to earth, they did 
it again and again. We killed some 
foxes, not many, considering that 
we hunted as many as five on some 
days and never fewer than two, but 
they were always foxes that stayed 
above ground. 

I T is worth mentioning that hounds 
do not draw (try to pick up a fox’s 
scent I across country in Ireland. They 
are taken to a covert— which may be 
a small thicket of scrubby trees or a 
patch of gorse or even some man’s 
ornamental shrubbery at his entrance 
gates- and leu’d in (encouraged to go 
in and find himi. If the fox is not at 
home, hounds are picked up (called 
out of covert and made to pack up 
behind the huntsman’s horse i and 
taken at a fast trot to the next covert. 
This may be a few hundred yards 
away or two or three miles. The in- 
tervening country is totally ignored 
— to the extent that between coverts 
some of the women would dismount, 
give their horses to a groom and drive 
to the next covert by car! 

There is usually a field master, and 
while drawing coverts we followed 
him or her quite faithfully. But when 
hounds run, it’s a free-for-all. I rarely 
took my own line because I didn’t 
know the country at all and knew 
so little about banks that I liked 
to give someone else the privilege 
of proving to me that any particu- 
lar spot was jumpable. On the few 
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occasions that I did take my own line 
I was always lucky and did myself a 
lot of good. I avoided the recurrent 
trallic jams and would find myself 
out front in that heady atmosphere 
where the hunt staff reigned. I also 
treated myself to a few thrills. Once I 
climbed to the top of an inmicerit- 
looking hank about six feet high only 
to find that the other side was per- 
pendicular, at least 10 feet high, and 
had a yawning eight-foot ditch at its 
ba.se. The horse seemed willing, so 
down we went with a jarring crash 
and somehow survived. After tliat 
particular laixlirig a wonderful old 
Englishman came up to me and said, 
“Jolly goofl show, old boy.” Little 
did he know — or perhaps he did — 
about the swarm of butterflies tia[)- 
ping around in my stomach. 

T hus it went, day after day, for 
two solid weeks, except on Sun- 
days. We hunted with the Tipperary 
hounds, the Kilkenny, United. Du- 
hallow and Limerick packs. On tlie 
13th day we hunted with the Scar- 
teen or Black and 'fans, anil on this 
day fate finally caught up with Albert 


Nesbitt, who so far had survived ev- 
ery ditch and bank in County Tippe- 
rary. When it came, Albert’s fall made 
history. 

The Scarteens have been owned 
and bred by the Ryan family for 200 
years or so. They stem from the St. 
Hubert hounds of France and during 
their long history have hunted hare 
and stag, as well as fox. Thadfleus 
I 'faddy' Ryan, the present master, is 
a relentless huntsman with a wonder- 
ful touch on the horn and also hap- 
pens to be an extraordinarily hand- 
some man. \n Apollo type in more 
ways than one, he could charm his 
hounds willi his music into doing 
anything, ft wa.s a real privilege lo 
go out with him. 

We met at a small village with two 
or three pubs and the lovely Irish 
name of Caherootilish. I’at Hogan, a 
loc’al horseman of considerable fame 
for his feats on horseback, was master 
and lent a touch of wildness to the 
day with Ids noisy entliusiasm and 
his unhesitating foolhardine.ss in 
charging at “impossible” places. 1 
wa.s on Black Velvet, the best horse 
I rode in Ireland. Albert was on a 


horse he had ridden before and liked. 

We found in the first covert and 
holed after a hot 10 minutes. 'I' wo 
foxes had been seen leaving the cov- 
ert, so we promptly went back and 
picked up the line of the other one. 
After a very fa.st lo ndnutes, during 
which Black \'elvet and 1 negotia1e<] 
some razorbacked banks with unerring 
skill, we killeil. 'fhe fox actually 
reached an earth and went in, hut he 
didn't go far enough. One of the 
hounds went in after him, pulled him 
out and the rest of the pack made 
short work of him. 

We roaded a little way over to a 
swamp, got a fox out in full view of 
the field, and then we really started 
to run and jump. I'at Hogan set tlie 
style by going straight across coun- 
try no matter what loomed up in 
front of him. -My Black \'elvet was a 
great horse to follow him with. I 
found my.self jumping things with- 
out breaking stride, a thing I usually 
reserve for post and rail in Amer- 
ica, not for those ghastly obstacle.s 
we had in Ireland. We came to a 
watering trough. To my amazement, 
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Pat Hogan cleared it, so Black Velvet 
did, loo. We had “doubles” in this 
part of the country, hanks with wide 
ditche.s on each side. 

After a series of these awkward 
doubles, we came to a “single” with 
a lot of growth on top. Albert went 
ahead, hi.s horse hobbled and Albert 
finished up on the horse’s ears with 
most of his body over on the “oir” 
side. Ted and I did not fail to make 
a couple of wisecracks, but Albert 
managed to struggle back into the 
saddle. 

Then came two or three more 


jumps, all tough, and then two 
ditches with a narrow strip of ground 
between. Ted went over it, I went 
next, and .Albert followed me. After 
clearing it, I fortunately decided I 
really ought to look back. I did so, 
just in lime to see a horse heave itself 
up out of the water and start climb- 
ing slowly out of the second ditch. 
When I first looked there was noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing to see. After 
the horse emerged there was again 
nothing, nothing at all for about 20 
seconds, although, of course, it felt 
like 20 minutes. Then, finally, what 
looked like a piece of the muddy 
bank detached itself from the rest of 



HOMEWARD BOUND at hunt’s end, field plnd."! bark to the village, where riders 
will foregather at the local pub. Riders were out for four hours, drew two foxe-s. 



the scenery. It might have been any- 
thing, a log, a seal or a man. 

It turned out to be a man. slowly 
struggling out of the mud in the sec- 
ond ditch, the same ditch the horse 
had come from. He staggered out, 
water cascading off him, and started 
squelching his way over to me. Only 
then did I recognize him. It was Al- 
bert. in the worst mess I ever expect 
to see, but unhurt. His horse had evi- 
dently put in a bad one and slipped 
into the second ditch instead of clear- 
ing it. Both horse and rider had com- 
pletely submerge<l. A.s the luck of the 
fall had it, .Albert had gone in on his 
back, .stretched out horizontally. All 
of him had gone under and all of 
him was covered witli mud. His blue 
master’s cap, face, white stock and 
black coat were all t))p same color, 
mud color, a rich brown. Albert was 
giggling from nervous shock — and I 
don't blame him. 

I caught his horse, dismounted, 
knotted the reins, which had broken, 
steered the horse into a low place so 
that .Albert could reach the stirrup 
in spite of his soaked and clinging 
breeches, and we started to look for a 
road. We jumped one more ditch, 
found a road and hadn’t gone more 
than a few’ hundred yards when that 
human bloodhound, our driver, Tom 
Taylor, appeared. Albert dismounted, 
got 'I’cm to pull off his bools, emptied 
a quart of rich Irish mud out of each, 
took off most of his outer clothing, 
w'rapped himself in several coats 
and told 'I'oni to fake him back to 
Oakland."?. He drove ofi miles home, 
dashed into the house and peeled the 
rest of his clothes off, took a hot bath, 
dressed in somewhat drier clothes, 
drove the wliole long 56 miles back 
to Caherconlish and came charging 
into the pub, where we were talking 
over the day’s excitement, to find out 
c.xactly what he had missed) You 
can't keep a good man down. Not for 
long anyway. 

Four days later, on a Friday night 
after our last hunt, we caught a plane 
at Shannon and Ilew back to Ameri- 
ca. We arrived in Now York early 
Saturday morning, hopped a plane 
for Philadelphia, were whisked out to 
the country and went fox hunting 
with our usual American packs by 11 
o’clock. It was, i admit, a gesture 
more out of bravado than pleasure 
— we were really tired — but it was 
worth it just to be able to say to our 
friends, in an offhand way; “Now 
ye-sterday, when I was out with the 
Limerick in Ireland. . . .” end 



‘Skiing Is a Feeling’ 


So says the author, who began 
skiing lessons after he 
lost his sight 

by PETER PUTNAM 

O NE early spring afternoon in 1942, 
a young ski instructor named 
Norm Richardson led the way down 
a winding path for my first attempt 
to ride a rope tow. I labored after him 
clumsily. A snowy hummock rose in 
front of me, and my skis balked. 

As I bungled along the path the 
roar of the tow engine grew louder, 
and by the time we reached the open 
level beside the tow, Richardson was 
shouting his instructions. To his com- 
mands, I walked forward, stopped, 
looped both pole straps over my left 
wrist and sidestepped cautiously to 
the right. 

"All right,” Richardson called 
ahead of me. “Now!” 

I gripped the rope. It spun through 



AUTHOR PUTNAM with his German shep- 
herd Minnie rests after day on the slopes. 


my soaking mittens. Then I remem- 
bered to pull up with my right hand 
and press down with my left to gain 
traction. The rope caught, held and 
almost jerked me to the snow. I 
jammed my right akv hard against 
the groove worn by the other skiers 
and a moment later felt myself sail- 
ing up the hill with the sound of the 
tow engine retreating behind me. 

"Off!” Richardson called at the 
end. I let go, stabbing at the snow 
with my poles to catch my balance. 

"Well,” Richardson asked, "how 
did you like it? It beats the old her- 
ringbone, doesn't it?” 

It certainly did. I was blind and 
had never been on skis before my 
blindness. It was my fiancee, Durinda, 
who had persuaded me to try it. We 
were still in college, and I was so 
dazzled by her that I would have 
tried anything she had suggested, 
but there was more to it than that. 
In my first year of blindness, I 
was beginning to discover a surpris- 
ing number of physical activities 
that demanded little or no use of 
the eyes. 

In ball games, of course, you had 
to keep your eye on the ball, but ski- 
ing was not a ball game. And a large 
part, even of ball games, is in feeling, 
rather than seeing. WHien a golf or 
tennis pro demonstrates a .stroke the 
pupil watches wdth his eyes, but the 
real meaning of the visual e.xperience 
lies in his kinesthetic — that is, the 
muscular— response to it. His grip, 
his stance, his stroke and the accom- 
panying shift of his weight are all a 
matter of feeling. A skier needs his 
eyes for orientation, but it is his ears 
or, more precisely, his semicircular 
canals, the sensory pivot of balance, 
that enable him to stand at all. 

Durinda had instinctively recog- 
nized the nonvisual elements of ski- 
ing. Her first eager question after 
my experimental run down a gentle 
slope w’as, “Did you feel it, Pete? 
Did you feel it?” 

It was a feeling I have never for- 
gotten. I had waited at the top of 
the hill, braced against my poles in 
a self-conscious and wooden crouch, 
until she gave the command to shove 

continued 



Srlllinf} down, eh/" 
wrl of." 

"A odiini/ like it, Mirre nir. Kids 
lilt. Kr, you heur Ihc yiiail 

word.'" 

"Prior. Some of Ihr Uoux over at 
Ihc ('ar< Chih wrrr whoniniiij it 
up ahoiif n wonderful Ohi- 
World-Jlnrnred hnr rolled Prior, 
Say it'll hr yrmt~n treat. Smj 
il'.H on the way." 

"On the wai/.' How xoon/” 

"Huy no morc'n 10,000,000 
yrar.i." 

"llVifii d'yiiH knowl .Makes me 
thirsty already!" 

y.Me, too! Well, say hrtlo to 
the missus." 


Pi ior Reel- N custom brewed 
to a .-herished ()lri-t\'orld 
formula. Tlmsc whose tastes 
incline tlicin to the <listinc- 
tivc ill hcvcrat'cs find this 
Uwv ’.wvfX tv.rtify- 
ing -a rewarding iiis«-t)very. 
Ilav<>/pi/ tii.si'overcd it ? Your 
choice of light or iloubic- 
dark. .lust say the wor<l, and 
the word is— 
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700-Acre Vacation Estate on the Guif Coast, featunns 
South’s sr>or(iest iH-hule golt course, full program ot 
. both fresh and salt water lish- 
sports. Heated pool 
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IN DIAMONDS 


Buy diamond jewelry direct from one 
of the world's leading diamond cut- 
ters. Pay only actual market price. 



WRITE rOR CATALOG D 

SAVE UP TO 50% 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CORP. 

Empire Slate Bldg.. 350 Sth Ave . N Y C 


SKIING roiitiiiuei/ 

off. I heard the hiss of my skis on 
the snow and felt the gentle pull of 
gravity drawing me forward, slowly 
at first and then faster, with a rising 
wind in my face. The gradual accele- 
ration seemed almost magical, for I 
had scarcely any sensation of steep- 
ness, II was not tike flying, because 
the gravitational magnet held my 
skis firmly to the snow, but through 
their gentle bobbing rhythm I had 
an exhilarating sense of intimacy with 
its undulating surface. It was the 
smoothest, easiest, most graceful form 
of locomotion I had ever known. 

“Fall!” Durinda called, and be- 
cause it was my only way of stopping, 
I slid to one thigli like a baseball 
player, until the steel edges of my 
skis caught and swung me around 
with a jerk and a clatter. 

It had been a short, straight, and 
entirely uneventful run, hut it had 
given me my first taste for skiing, and 
an appetite for more. On our next 
ski trip, I arranged for lessons with 
Norm Richardson in the snowplow 
and snowplow turn. -My introduction 
to the snowplow was extremely awk- 
ward. I felt less like a crab than a 
knock-kneed chimpanzee lowering 
himself by two polos into an arm- 
chair in which he suspects the pres- 
ence of a long, sharp tack. 

Skiing in this posture had none of 
the pleasant undulating quality of 
my first run. The braking edges caught 
scratchily on the snow. .My knees 
wobbled stiffly. My poles got in the 
way of my skis, and there seemed 
nothing to do with my hands. 

But I learned, and as soon as I did 
I began the turn. Using the V of the 
snowplow, I hud only to shift my 
weight onto my right ski in order to 
go to the left. It was delightfully 
simple. 

I had begun to think this a rather 
tame exercise, when Richardson de- 
cided to put me to the aci<l test by 
taking me up the rope tow for the 
descent of the full hill. He explained 
that he would ski behind me, fshout- 
ing lefts or rights as needed, and 
added a warning that I must make 
my first left promptly or I would 
run into a ski cla.ss across the hill. 

I gripped my poles firmly, took a deep 
breath and shoved off. My preilom- 
inant sensations were of noise and 
steepness— noise, because the steel 
edges of my widespread skis whined 
over the icy slope like two sirens, and 
steepness because even in my braking 
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crouch I could feel myself sideslip-, 
ping to the left as I crossed the hill. 

At Richard.son’scry of left, 1 swung 
a convulsive hook over my rigf it s ki 
and felt a sudden rush of speed as I 
turned into the fall line. I stiffened 
my jockey crouch stubbornly. As I 
came around into the traverse, I 
heard another pair of .skis whine 
across my path and pass beyond. In 
the middle of my next turn, the hill 
sloped away siiarply and a moment 
later I was rocking crazily backward 
and forward on my skis in a series 
knee-trembling shocks against the 
billowing contours of the hill. My 
knees, thighs, hips and fists ached^ 
with tension, hut I was beginning lo’ 
enjoy this new kind of skiing. Steer- 
ing over an uncharted course was far 
more alive than the merely mechani-1 
cal alternating lefts and rights on the 
lower slopes. I reached the foot of 
the hill in a triumphantly upright 
position. Without the use of eyes or, 
at least, of my own eyes, I had man- 
aged to ski the length of a thousand- 
fool slope without stopping, falling 
or colliding with any of the dozens of 
other skiers. It helped to strengthen 
my growing suspicion that skiing was 
a sport of touch, rather than sight. 

Two years later the essentially tac- 
tile nature of skiing came fully home 
to me. This time my teacher was 
Fred Iselin, then head of the ski’ 
school at Snow \'alley in Manches- 
ter, Vermont. Iselin's instructions 
compelled me to feel them. “Knees 
soft," he wouhl say, and they would 
tingle with the sensation of being two 
flexible shock absorbers against the 



SETTING OUT. author is guided l)y wife 
Durinda, who describes terrain, dangers. 



AUTHOR, RISING FROM SNOW. STOPPED SEUF BY FALLING DURING EARLIEST LESSONS 


uneven surface of the snow. "Elbows 
round” inspired the feel of the cir- 
cular steadying swing of polp.s, arms 
and shoulders in the thrust of the 
turn. “Stay always in the middle of 
your skis, like a spider,” seemed to 
distill as a tangible essence the very 
perfection of ecjuilibrium and control. 

My emphatic respon.se to such 
phrases soon brought me beyond the 
snowplow to the more a<lvanced stem 
turn and stem Christy. These posed 
a new problem. In the pedestrian con- 
trol of the snowplow, 1 could respond 
quite promptly to e.xtemporaneous 
directions. I needed more time to set 
myself for the faster turns. Iselin sug- 
gested that, instead of waiting for 
his commands, I simply count to 
three, then stem, around, down, skis 
together, and again, one, two, three. 

The counting allowed me to col- 
lect my weight, prepare my turns and 
make them in an established rhythm 
of my own. It offered me a new sense 
of independence without which the 
faster turns would have been nearly 
impossible. We tried it again and 
again. F'ifty. si.xty, perhaps a hundred 
times, I ran the slope of the Steeple- 
chase. Some runs were better than 
others. But at last came the day and 
the moment I had been waiting for 
—a sudden flash of intuition that il- 
Mminated three years of skiing. Snow 
conditions were ideal — new powder 
on a firm base— as 1 started across 
the hill with Durinda behind me. 

One, two, three. I counted, feeling 
the gathering speed of my skis in the 
traverse. A fluid but controlled mo- 
mentum seemed to carry me of itself 
over, around, and down on the out- 
side ski, easing its inner edge into the 


yielding snow. I slowed at the bot- 
tom of the turn, realizing with a thrill 
that I had only to deepen my crouch 
to come to a full stop. Instead, I 
moved forward on my skis to feel the 
instantaneous response of their gath- 
ering speed. I was crossing the hill with 
knees soft, elbows round, and in the 
middle of my skis, like a spider. 

It was breathtaking. I had entered 
a mysterious new world without 
sight, without .sound even, .so softly 
did my skis run over the new powder. 
It was a world of pure consciousness 
— the consciousne.ss of shape, ma.ss 
and motion, the shape and ma.ss of 
the undulating hill, the magnetic 
pull of gravity that sought to tlraw 
the mass of my body around into the 
fall line. 'I'here was a gentle rising 
and falling rhythm in the braking 
hesitancy of the stem, the swoop of 
the downhill rush, the retarding 
pressure of the finishing turn and the 
forward surge of the traverse, Behind 
me was Durinda. For seven turns 
and less than 60 seconds, we were 
linked together in a strange and 
rhythmic dance. Then suddenly we 
were running out straight over the 
leveling surface of the hill. 

The dance was over, but for one 
proud moment I had felt as puresen- 
.sation the blending of all the frac- 
tions— poles. hands, arms, shoulders, 
hips, knees, ankles, skis, the snow 
and even the hill itself — into a whole 
that was greater than the sum of its 
parts. It seemed as fine a moment as 
sport could hold. At last I could 
really answer Durinda’s question: 
"Did you feel it, Pete? Did you feel 
it?” Skiing was a feeling, and I knew 
that I had felt it. end 
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Custorn«rs who get considerable 
catering to by Snaciatt. are 
your "small Iry". 

Snoccaft Lilliputian Sidewalk 
Skis may cost a Irille more but 
they provide a tot more quality 
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best looting lo' a sknng career 
All sets Include Iwo poles and 
loe rigging In 30". 36" 
and 42" models Aitraclively 
polyethylene packed 
We'll be pleased to send you a copy 
Ol our free brochure "From the 
‘Snowshoe Town' ol America' , 
it you ask 
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Snowman Snowshoemg 
Tell your dealer 
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PETE RENNIE. 15. OP THE STRONG GLEN ARBOR. MICH. SKI TEAM 


I N' the ever-chanRinK worlij of junior skiers tliere is 
nothing quite so risky as trying to predict who are 
likely to be the great stars of the future. But from 
the bright young faces on this page there might well 
come one national champion. Some others will win re- 
gional laurels, and all, liarring serious accident, should 
H’in important junior raros riuring the present cam- 
paign. They come from all over the northern Mid- 
west, which is making up for its lack of natural terrain 
with the best organised junior .ski competition in the 
country. Most of the juniors, who range in age from 
15 to 17, are products of avid ski families and of 
well-coached high school teams. A few of them have 
had the added advantage of growing up under the 
looming shadow of a rare ski mountain. All of them 
ski for the fun of it, and they win because they are 
some of the best young skiers the U.S. has produced. 



CHAD WILLIAMS, If), Cadillac. Mich., is 
i-onsidercd lop junior prospect in .stale. 



MARY ANNE PERRIES. 1 7, I loUghton, Mich.. 
was fourth in junior national combined. 


RICKARD j DYNES. 1 5, Grand Marais, .Minn., 
took seventh in CUSS A Class 1 1 combined. 
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BASEBALL: THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

Sirs: 

Tho originality displayed in Gcrahl Hol- 
land's ('ommiifsionfT Ffh Nopier'n ritiii 
to Stive lionehaU (SI, Dec. l22i is over- 
whelming. It shows everything from a 
pompous piece of piety to a hilarious note 
of sophistication. Some of the Vi)cabulary 
ha.s a strangely familiar ring, and 1 dare 
say the .satire i.s bound to take its toll. 

Holland’s is a climactic story in a long- 
played-up saga depicting the landlordship 
of baseball as something other than that 
which is to be considered desirable in the 
public interest. 

My impression as “a newcomer in base- 
ball” is that the majority of the owners 
are sincere, sympathetic and greatly con- 
cerned over the future of the game. In 
fact, they are as completely human as the 
average Joe Fan. 

John E. Fetzer 
Chairman, Detroit Baseball Co. 
Detroit 


Sirs; 

I read Gerald Holland’s account of Fels 
Napier’s Plan to Save Baseball, anti I’m 
still laughing. 

Congratulations on a grand piece of 
satire. It would be even funnier if it were 
not so true. 

THO.MAS R. McCl'RniN 
Glen Burnie, Md. 

Sirs: 

My thunks for one of the funniest 
ba.seball articles I’ve ever read. I laughed 
out loud at every other paragraph. If 
ba.sebairs big businessmen are really get- 
ting desperate, they might seriously con- 
sider Fels Napier’s plan. Anything is 
worth a try. 

Edith Greenhekg 

New York City 

SILVER ANNIVERSARY: 

EXPERT JUDGMENT 

Sirs: 

The Silver Anniversary All-America is- 
sue is the best I have read. I wanted you 
to know that men of sports will so judge it. 

Eari. H. Blaik 
C olonel, US.A 

West Point, N.Y. 

BOXING: TOUJOURS 

Sirs; 

I think the article by Marlin Kane, 
. . . Et Toujourn le Champion (SI, Deo. 
22) is the greatest sports story I've ever 
read — it’s just fabuloasl 

C. C. Mosei.ey 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

SEDITIOUS HUMOR 

Sirs; 

The Man H'Ao Wouldn't (SI, Dec. 22) 
is dangeruu.sly seditious. It also is the 


brightest, most delightful and thoughtful 
piece of journali.sm I have seen in a long, 
long time. 


GOLF; THE BILLION-VARO FILL 

Sirs: 

In my view, no writer can quite equal 
Herbert Warren Wind in his description 
of the many facets of the ancient and 
honorable game of golf. His article (.Vew- 
('oarse i'h Puerto Rico, SI, Dec. 221 de- 
scribing Laurance Rockefeller’s fabulous 
Dorado Beach golf cour.se, built on 1,200 
lush acres in Puerto Rico, is no exception. 

Mr. Wind’s recital of the magnitude 
of the problems resolved in constructing 
the course — a planeload of African Ber- 
muda stolons, uprooting and iran.splanl- 
ing 4,000 coconut palms— arc insignificant 
detail.s in compari-son to the volume of 
fill involved “to re.surrect the depressed 
swampy area around the lagoon.” 

Gentlemen, a-s a mining engineer who 
has dug his share of divots in variou-s parts 
of the world, I must tell you that a billion 
yardx of fill represents one of the great 
earth-moving jobs of this or any other 
century. If equally distributed over Mr. 
Rockefeller’s entire 1,200 acres, the al- 
leged amount of fill would have resurrect- 
ed that section of Puerto Rico to a height 
of 516 feet above sea level. If applied 
solely to the swampy lagoon, possibly 
200 acres in extent, it would have become 
a 2,000-foot peak and a convenient land- 
mark for local navigation. 

In the same issue I note that Mr. Wind 
also wrote .4 Gentle Hurrah for Mayor 
Curley. On matters related to the filling of 
swampy lagoons in Puerto Rico it is pos.si- 
ble that Mr. Wind was carried away by 
a la.st hurrah. 

Forbes Wil.‘!on 

New York City 

• Hurrah for Reader Wilson. The 
figure should have been 600,000 
yards.— ED. 

SKATING: THE JOYOUS ART 

Sirs; 

1 have been trying to find a how-to 
book on figure skating, and now Sports 
li-l.CSTR.-\TED has come to my rescue (The 
Jayouft .Art of Fi'jure Skating, SI, Dec. 
22 & Jan. .31. 

Gertrude Sh afe'er 

Johnstown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Having enjoyed reading your enlight- 
ening articles on skating, I wi)nder if you 
could answer a few pertinent questions; 

Should the ordinary garden-variety 
middle-aged male skater choose a figure 
blade or a hockey-skate blade? 

Do high figure-skating bools afford bel- 


ter support to the ankles than low hockey 
skating boots? 

Eric Gordon, M.D. 

New York City 

• Don’t be a shrinking violet. Try the 
figure skates and you’ll find the higher 
boot give.s more support and that once 
you get the hang of it figure skating 
offers infinitely more fun and compan- 
ionship than hockey skating. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Maribel Vinson’s positions on page 47 
(SI, Dec. 22i, executing the .stop maneu- 
ver (lower right-hand corneri, should be 
re-presenlcd and empha-sized to the vast 
number of skiers who are learning or con- 
verting to the U'rdc/ji technique. Here 
you have presented a simple maneuver 
which is analogous to this new skiing tech- 
nique, nameiy, performance of a down- 
hill turn by applying the heel-swinging 
and reverse-shoulder motion. 

Tho.se of us who have skated and are 
now turning to the ski slopes will recog- 
nize Miss Vinson’s po.siiions as the .single 
most important issue in mastering this 
delightful, widely accepted -ski turn. 

George I. Thom.as, M.D. 

Seattle 

• Reader Thomas will also recall this 
position as demonstrated by Willy 
Schaeffler in Siring Turns anil "irc- 
deln" (SI, Dec. 22, 1957 ; see page 98, 
fig. 5). The stop maneuver in skat- 
ing is similar to the parallel short- 
swing turn in the heel push and the 
reverse movement of the outside 
shoulder, but in shortswing the inside 
hip and inside shoulder are thrust 
farther forward. — ED. 

SPORTS: HEALTH, GRACE AND BEAUTY 

Sirs; 

Lovely, glamorous, feminine cham- 
pions! Sports Iulustrated has the right 
approach to women’s athletics in thi.s 
country (Champion.< in Fine Plumage, 
SI, Dec. 22>, It is surprising how many 
mothers will not let their daughters par- 
ticipate in competitive sports because of 
the old idea that they will develop into 
un.sightl.v amazons. ,\Iilton Greene's pic- 
tures have captured the representatives 
of the.se hard-training young athletes a.s 
they really appear. Healthy, graceful, love- 
ly to look at, and certainly feminine. 

As a .swimming coach who has been 
cU>3ely associated with hundreds ^)f girl 
swimmers from all over the nation over 
the past ten years, it has been my obser- 
vation that not only are the majority of 
the girls as lovely to look at as those pic- 
tured but they also conduct themselves as 
well-poised, charming young ladies. 

By emphasizing this side of our women 
COHllHUcd 
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For extra Thrift Season savings 
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ITALIAN TOURIST ECONOMY PLAN 


SE£ YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 


You'll U' rlelifflttccl by llaty's gentle, 
sunny cUmntc . . . superb scenery . . . 
uoiulcrfiit ninter sports . . . her sparkling 
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athletes ytiu help ernafl.v to popularize 
competitive sports fur women. 

I’hill Han.skl 
President, .Anierican 
Swimminif C(iarbf.s As.sn. 

nr)uston 

MANY LONG YEARS AGO 

Sirs; 

The son}? Ifcrhert Warren Wind re- 
ferred to in his sjilendid article (Om the 
with Jami'H Michael Ciirlrij, 
SI, Dec. 22), the title of which he could 
not remember, is .Al Prnrr leilli 111? 
irorld in the Erening with You and, if 
my memory serve.s me correctly, Irving 
Berlin wrote it. 

Carlton Lkhnaru 

Petaluma. Calif. 

• Reader I,ehnard has a long meni- 
ori,-. Irving Berlin wrote Al Peace 
with the World in the year he 

married Ellin Mackay. — ED. 

BRIDGE; HOLIDAY EXPERTS 

Sirs: 

As usual, I took immen.se enjoyment 
from my struggles with Copoi’.s iVor-D'd 
Quiz iSI, Dec. 22 . I wish that you would 
include a Thanksgiving D:i.v uuiz, a 
Fourth of .ful.v <|uiz and a.s many others 
a-s paper supply will allow. 

Being an English instructor, I am par- 
ticularly sensitive to Mr. Goren’s fine 
phrasing, which I consitler to represent the 
most colorful anil imaginative journalism 
since If. L. .Mencken. 

Donald McCaull 

Chittenango, N.V. 

Sirs: 

1 have put m.v personal yardstick upon 
the olfering.s of the didactically arrogant 
Mr. Goren, as displayed in your special 
holiday mitnher. 

.And I know that you will be glad to hear 
tliat Mr. Goren still falls within the "ex- 
jx-rt" tolerance, although, T was surpri.sed 
to discover, by an all too narrow margin. 

Robert il. Jamison 

Miami 

Sirs: 

The Dec. 22 i.ssue was simply great, 
but no better than any other that you 
have put out this past year. 

First, I took Mr, Goren 's quiz and was 
delighted fci .see how I have improved this 
year. I do not wish to divulge my score, 
hut 1 haveinudefonsiderablcprogre.ss.The 
other items of interest were i-njoyable, as 
they are inxariably; the bowl preview.sj 
Mr. Holland'^ views. in baseball; The .Man 
U7c) Winildu't, which was something 
which could only have been published by 
you peoi)li-; and the Silver .AIl-.America, 
which must rank as one of the greatest 
tributes that could be paid to any man. 
The accounts of great victorie.s by Archie 
.Moore ami the New York Giants will 
Some day be invaluable to a sports enthu- 
siast such as myself. 

My Christmu.s wa.s indeed a merrier one 
with your splendid gift. 

Larrv Richev 

Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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BE A 

GOOD SPORT.,, 
BE A 

BIG BROTHER. 


HELP A 

LITTLE BROTHER 
THROUGH 
GUIDANCE AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


BIG BROTHER WEEK 
JANUARY 11 to 18 



BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA 
1007 SUBURBAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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H. He. 



witli any camera when 
you add a 

FUTURAMIC 

STROBONAR 

ELECTRONIC FLASH 


The dual transistor unit with 
no power pack that has modernized 
flash photography. 

There are many reasons why Hciland's Fuiur- 
amic is owned by more photographers than 
any other portable electronic flash ever made. 
It's wonderfully easy to use— no bothersome 
power pack or strap to get in your way. Its 
brilliant flash eliminates camera and subject 
movement, giving you the sharpest, clearest 
pictures you’ve ever taken. The permanent 
flash tube is automatically recharged for each 
picture, and a big exposure dial makes camera 
settings easy- See your dealer soon — he'll be 
glad to demonstrate the simplest, most con- 
venient way to better pictures you've ever seen! 


Motiel64D. ii Uh 10' AC 
line cord, only 



[ttj 


for fult-color folder to: 

Heilond Division, Minneapolis-Heneywell, 
5210 East Evans Ave.. Denver 22, Colo. 


Pat on the Back 



WILLIAM WILSON 


‘Golf is a humbling game’ 


The little fellow witli the floppy hat 
and the cut down tlriver is a .sundial 
on the putting green of the Pinehursl, 
N.C. gnlf club. Xext to him stands 
Willie Wilson, who 75 years ago, 
when he was about the boy’.s age, 
jumped tlie fence that guarded the 
ninth green near his father’s house in 
Melrose, Scotland and became a golf- 
er. After li)7 seasons, Wilson's esti- 
mate of tlie game ha.s not changed 
since that afternoon in "It’s a 

humbling game.” 

Willie Wilson’s golfing life spams 
the present with the all-l)Ut-histori 
cally dim past. He became a profes- 
sional in 18519 and three years later 
came to this country on the advice of 


the great Harry Vardon. That year of 
15102 Wilson became the pro at the 
York Oolf and Tennis Club in York, 
Maine, and, incredibly enough, he 
still is today. Wilson spends the win- 
ters in Pinehurst, N.C. and estimates 
that lie has given over 100.000 les- 
sons. He e.xhibited the fundamentals 
of the game to the Russian and .Ia[)a 
nese delegates at 1’eddy Roo.sevelt’s 
1510.5 peace conference in Portsmouth, 
X.H. He has warm memories of 
thousands of pupil.s. 'J’here wa.s this 
fellow, Mr. Clemens, for instance. He 
had a terrible time: he was always 
standing much too close to the ball 
after hitting it. Good writer, though, 
under the name of Mark Twain. 



ANHfUStR-eUSCH INC • ST. LOUIS ♦ NtWARK . lOS ANCflES.UUVi: 


lJi}^ww tiwiA EuX 


NEXT TIME you ' re 
drinking beer, look at 
the label. Does it list 
the ingredients? The 
Budweiser label does. 



COL FRANK THOMPSON. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, GLENMORE DISTILLERIES 


“Perfect 7 Year Ailellowxiess is one of the 

reasons our Old Kentucky Tavern is recognized as the 
world’s finest Bourbon. Few others age that long. And 
you’ll find flavor and bouquet at their very peak, thanks 
to our special way of aging in fresh-air warehouses.” 


too PROOF BOTTLED-IN-eOKD & SE PflOOF • KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • GLENNORE INSTIlLERlES COMPANY "WHERE PERFECTION OF PRODUCT IS TRAOITION" LOUlSVIUl. KENTUCKY 



